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E PRESENT in pages 59 to 92 of this issue 
Wie results of nearly two years’ research 

and interpretation by the Phi Delta 
Kappa Commission on Free Public Education. It 
is a highly constructive report to which our per- 
sonal reactions are first, that educators are too 
often failing to keep in touch with their publics 
in “public” education, are too often failing to per- 
form necessary salesmanship functions; and sec- 
ond, that no good is served by ignoring this con- 
dition. The personal, personnel, factor is present 
and undeniable in almost every administrative 
situation whether handled successfully or not. 

And however well the research specialist, the 
curriculum expert, the tax and financial wizard, 
and the professor of education may live and do 
their work behind the barricades of purely pro- 
fessional interests and contacts, it is fatal for 
those on the firing line to attempt to do so. The 
classroom teacher, the school principal, and the 
school superintendent cannot wall themselves in 
from their publics even if they so wish. 

One of the hazards in professionalizing an oc- 
cupation is the tendency it has to promote isola- 
tion on the part of its practitioners. As these be- 
come more and more professional in their atti- 
tudes and skills they tend to “withdraw,” to be 
concerned mainly with their specialties, to con- 
gregate only with their peers, to think and to talk 
“shop” mostly, and to disregard more and more 
the public the occupation presumably serves. 
Such has actually occurred in most of the profes- 
sions, notably medicine, for example, and with 
the development of a profession of education 
these past fifty years it has happened in our own 
profession as well. 

_ Even the virtues of educators are often their 
faults. Generally of high character, devoted and 
dedicated to their work, they often develop an 
excessively proprietary attitude, an over-identifi- 
cation with their jobs. So common is this tend- 
ency that it affects the public relations of educa- 
tion itself, from local school districts basic to 
educational organization to national associations. 

Now, there are two kinds of identification. 
Reasonable identification of oneself with one’s 
work is good, say the psychologists. It adds in- 
terest to work, it betters morale, and commercial 
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employers die a thousand deaths trying to get it. 
But the other kind of identification, that of per- 
sonalizing one’s work in oneself, is bad, and leads 
to the development of several unfortunate habits. 

The first of these is an extreme possessiveness. 
The wrong kind of identification develops a 
strong proprietary attitude. Among educators, 
particularly administrators, the word “public” is 
too often forgotten in the well-known phrase 
“public school.” It becomes “my school, my fac- 
ulty, my school board, my curriculum,” and so on. 
How many evils (and ulcers) would be avoided 
if we could bring teachers and administrators to 
realize that the schools simply do not belong to 
them, but to “the public.” Not even the patrons, 
the parents, have an exclusive, proprietary in- 
terest in the schools. The schools do not “belong” 
to any branch of government—local, state, or na- 
tional, nor to the school board, and least of all to 
the professional staff. They belong to that rather 
amorphous, general group we call “the public” 
but which the specialists in public relations sub- 
divide into “the publics” including, don’t forget, 
pupils and students, themselves. (Incidentally, 
this possessive tendency has been well carica- 
tured by the principal in “Our Miss Brooks” — 
again proof of its frequent incidence. ) 

There is one big-city superintendent we know 
who boasts that he doesn’t have ulcers and doesn't 
intend to get any. The schools aren't “his schools” 
but the schools of that city. There, the curriculum 
is being built by representatives of the lay public 
and likewise the budget—by 275 community 
leaders in the latter case. When the professional 
staff told these lay budgeteers, “We need six new 
school buildings, we could use seven; which do 
you want?,” the answer came back, “We want 
seven, and we will pay for them.” What a relief 
it must be to put the burden of this sort of de- 
cision where it belongs! 

How difficult it is to draw the fine line be- 
tween leadership, the responsibility for recogniz- 
ing and for presenting problems, and the assump- 
tion of responsibility for making all the decisions 
therewith. Yet we maintain that anyone commit- 
ting himself to a career in public education must 
make that distinction if he is to remain mentally 
as well as physically healthy. If one wants to de- 
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velop and maintain a proprietary attitude, he 
should go into private education with a school 
really his own! 

A second evil of the wrong kind of over-identi- 
fication is that it tends to develop a strongly de- 
fensive attitude. The least criticism is taken as a 
personal insult, a personal disparagement. One of 
the most valid comments which Bestor (and 
others) makes of “educationists” concerns the 
latter’s extreme sensitivity to adverse criticism. 
Men in other professions and disciplines publish 
tentative conclusions based on partial data, fully 
expecting them to be reviewed thoroughly and 
either confirmed or disproved by further experi- 
mentation. In fact, some of the exceptional prog- 
ress made in the physical and biological sciences 
may be traced to this willingness to throw par- 
tial facts, tentative findings, into the crucible for 
further independent testing. In medicine, for in- 
stance, we have known physicians to publish 
theories and suggest methods of treatment based 
upon as few as five cases. The idea is horrifying 
to the statistically-inclined “educationist.” 

A third and even more important result of this 
sort of over-identification is the development of 
an extreme resistance to change. To puncture the 
defensive attitude may hurt the puncturee, the 
defendant, but it is often the only way to get or 
to keep the wheels of progress turning. One is 
inclined to love what he has done; to look upon 
his handiwork and think it good. The defensive 
attitude loves the status quo. This attitude comes 
more or less naturally with age, we suppose; at 
least our retirement systems recognize it as a 
fact. What we are concerned with, however, is 
the hardening of the mental arteries in the rela- 
tively young, say before 50, as so often happens 
and, pity ‘tis to have to say it, Science Research 
Associates reports that teachers are the slowest of 
all groups to change, and they have studied many 
professions and many occupational groups. 

Further, we are about convinced that this 
extreme possessiveness, which breeds fear of 
change, is largely responsible for the lack of 
progress in the science of education. The essence 
of science is experimentation, but why experi- 
ment if you are fearful of, or unwilling to make 
changes. Why make it unpleasant for yourself by 
discovering something which may challenge one 
of the most pleasant situations in life, namely, the 
assumption that you are “doing all right,” the as- 
sumption of the absolute. The sequence is this: 
Over-identification spawns the proprietary atti- 
tude, possessiveness; possessiveness breeds con- 
tent; content fosters absolutism, and absolutism 
discourages experimentation, which is the pro- 
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genitor of change. It is not by accident that we 
have the feeling, after a thirty-year gap in our 
connection with public education, that here, now, 
is just about where we came in 35 years ago. We 
were debating formal discipline and transfer of 
learning then; we argue it now. We were learn. 
ing about individual differences then; we make 
but scant provision for them even now. 

Well, there you are, as George Gobel would 
say. The wrong kind of identification results in 
the proprietary attitude, brings on extreme pos- 
sessiveness, automatically defensive attitudes, re- 
sistance to change, failure to adopt the princi- 
ples, methods, and attitudes of experimental sci- 
ence, poor executive ability through inability to 
delegate responsibility and authority to subordi- 
nates, and a lack of interest in development of 
good public relations, because your excessively 
over-identified person has an extreme insensitiy- 
ity to the matter of how others feel. 

And if you think Science Research Associates 
judgment upon educators is too severe, let us ask, 
“How many of you make budgetary provisions 
for change—not for expansion, mind you, but 
deliberate provision for change, even if it is only 
moving a partition?” Yet industry, with which we 
are somewhat familiar, recognizes that unless 
some changes are made almost for the sake of 
change, people go dead on their feet, to say noth- 
ing of their minds. We submit that education is 
not so different that school management can af- 
ford to overlook the stimulating effects of delib- 
erate change. As Earle Rugg quotes in this issue, 
“Change is a social fact.” School programs and 
practices must change with the times, it is the 
educator's professional responsibility to deter- 
mine their nature. Educators must also assume 
the educational leadership, and sales responsibil- 
ities for explaining them and of “selling” the 
“backward” element found in any population dis- 
tribution or group. 

That word “management” reminds us that one 
of the best antidotes to this over-personalized 
feeling, this over-identification, is the develop- 
ment of the concept of management. “Manage- 
ment” has an impersonal quality, and among 
those who often find it most difficult to grasp 
the concept are the managers themselves! 

The self-centered over-identification too often 
found among educators needs to be superseded 
by dedicated impersonalization sensitive to all 
the influences and the nuances of public contact. 
When this occurs we shall have teachers and ad- 
ministrators both responsive and skilled in their 
relationships with their employers—the public. 
—L. A. 





For Free Public Education 


In the following pages is presented a report of the interests 
and activities, for the two-year period ending with the approach- 
ing 25th Biennial Council, of the Phi Delta Kappa Commission 
on Free Public Education. It is a record of real accomplishment. 


Approaching the Task 


By GLENN JENSEN 


cation had its beginnings back in 1947 

when the 21st biennial council of Phi Delta 
Kappa authorized the appointment of a “Com- 
mission on Support of Education.” This first com- 
mission gave the widest possible meaning to the 
word “support” but concluded, logically enough, 
that the tangible evidence of support was to be 
found in school financing. Thus the commission 
made a profound study of public school finance 
and through its chairman, Edgar L. Morphet, a 
most stimulating report of its activities and point 
of view was presented to the 22nd biennial coun- 
cil in December, 1949. So impressive was this 
first report, in fact, that the commission was con- 
tinued under the same leadership and a further, 
supplemental document was filed with the 23rd 
council meeting two years later. 


Ts PRESENT commission on free public edu- 


Positive Approach Emphasized 


Influenced, no doubt, by the barrage of sharp 
criticisms of public education current in late 1951 
and early 1952, the 23rd council changed the em- 
phasis slightly, and a third commission, but one 
still charged with making a positive approach, 
was authorized under the title, “Commission for 
the Promotion and Interpretation of Free Public 
Education.” This commission, under the chair- 
manship of Calvin E. Gross of Massachusetts, 
was given a minimum of $5,000 with which to 
operate—more if needed. Its activities in retro- 
spect appear to have been somewhat more de- 
fensive than intended, save for one exception, a 
special issue of Pat Detta Kappan published in 
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June, 1953, in which the positive approach was 
generally emphasized. 

The present commission, the fourth in the se- 
ries, was authorized by the 24th biennial council, 
and was again expressly charged with the task of 
making a positive approach to the problem of se- 
curing public support for public education. But 
this time “support” meant not merely financial 
support, nor defensive moves against “attacks,” 
but securing that deeper understanding of school 
purposes and activities upon which financial and 
moral support are based. 


The Commission Organized 


Membership of the present commission was 
completed in the spring of 1954, and on May 22 
eleven members representing Phi Delta Kappa 
chapters in Colorado and Wyoming met formal- 
ly to outline the task ahead and to make plans 
for completing the job by December, 1955. The 
biennial council had instructed the commission to 
assist chapters to achieve positive results in sup- 
port of free public education, and to engage in 
such specialized activities as would enhance the 
contributions of Phi Delta Kappa to public edu- 
cation and to assist other parts of the fraternity to 
do so. In June, the commission called upon all 
chapters to furnish it with all information pos- 
sible concerning the opinions and beliefs of the 
public in respect to elements of strength and 
weakness in public education at the local level. 

In making this request it was the hope of com- 
mission members that the commission might act 
as a guide and helper in the promotion and in- 
terpretation of free public education, especially 
by showing the distinct and marked progress 
which public education has made in its efforts to 
provide the youth of our country with an educa- 
tional program enabling them to become better 
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citizens. This was a huge request and, coming 
during the summer months as it did, local chap- 
ters were slow in replying. 

It was thus necessary to supply the commis- 
sion with information from some other source 
concerning how the people feel about their 
schools. The Wyoming members of the commis- 
sion volunteered to draft an interview form, to 
test it on Laramie citizens, and then to go out 
into the state to learn what the people of Wyo- 
ming were thinking about public education. The 
results of these interviews were reported to all 
chapters a year ago. 


Questionnaire Supplements Interviews 


In late summer, the commission revised the 
original interview form and sent copies to all 
chapters, requesting that local members find out 
what their neighbors thought about public edu- 
cation. Three thousand completed forms were re- 
turned from chapters across the country. Fearing 
that this number might not be a representative 
sampling, the commission members from Alpha 
Mu chapter volunteered to draft a questionnaire 
to send to chapters in parts of the country not 
covered by personal interviews. Two thousand 
replies were returned, making a total of more 
than 5,000 replies received from the question- 
naires and interviews. 

Members of the commission presented the find- 
ings and an analysis of the findings to interested 
groups throughout the Rocky Mountain area. At 
one meeting the entire commission membership 
discussed the opinion poll with a group of lay 
people in an effort to test the findings. Reactions 
of this group indicated that the great majority 
were thinking along the same lines as those who 
had been interviewed and those who had an- 
swered the questionnaire. Regional newspapers 
carried feature stories and local papers an- 
nounced the results of the commission’s findings 
in their own communities. 


Educational Films Surveyed 


Representative members of the press, radio, 
and television were asked to meet with the com- 
mission early in 1955 to discuss the possibilities 
of radio and television programs on free public 
education and to explore the idea of using films 
to promote the impact of ideas. From this discus- 
sion came the decision to collect the titles of all 
films in this country dealing with public educa- 
tion and to rate and evaluate these so that lay 
citizens and school officials might have readily 
available a reference to outstanding productions 
with suggestions as to how they may be used 
most effectively. Members of the commission rep- 





resenting Alpha Sigma chapter, with an assist 
from the other members, completed this film sur. 
vey and evaluation. 

It became evident, long before all the replies 
to the survey were in, that some communities 
were doing some striking and noteworthy things 
to improve their programs of free public educa. 
tion. Particularly in the area of lay participation, 
the commission found constant mendon of worth. 
while activities. This lead to a decision to collect 
as many examples as possible from Phi Delta 
Kappa chapters throughout the country dealing 
with active lay participation in public education, 
Members of the commission sought out these 
kinds of experiences, graduate students wrote to 
school officials and lay leaders, a committee vis- 
ited the regional office of the Citizens Commis- 
sion for the Public Schools and local chapters 
sent in their stories of lay participation. From 
these accounts an editing committee from Beta 
Delta chapter assembled the big story. 


Use of Mass Media Planned 


At intervals the commission has published bul- 
letins to keep members of all chapters informed 
of the progress being made. Plans have been 
made to use mass media further to inform the 
people about their schools. 

With membership of the commission grouped 
in the Rocky Mountain region it was possible to 
hold monthly meetings during the regular school 
year with near-perfect attendance on the part of 
all members. Help and advice were readily avail- 
able from a great number of excellent resource 
people and it would be difficult to pay tribute to 
all those having a hand in shaping the policies 
and activities of the commission. However, real 
encouragement came from the central office of 
Phi Delta Kappa, from administrators and teach- 
ers of the University of Wyoming, Colorado State 
College of Education, Denver University, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, and from members of the 
press and radio in this area. And without the 
help of Phi Delta Kappa chapters throughout the 
country, little could have been accomplished. 

Running through the findings of this survey, 
secured from thousands of lay people, is the re- 
alization that a large majority of the people sup- 
port the schools and what they are doing. How- 
ever, a significant percentage appears to be unin- 
formed as to the nature and purposes of school 
operation, of what is inherent in the learning sit- 
uation, and of problems that currently confront 
the schools. An emphatic minority needs to be 
heeded. They are saying, “Granted there are 
problems, but how about it, educators, you tell 
us what to do!” 
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ous criticisms of public education by indi- 

viduals, the bulk of lay citizens of the U. S. 
have overwhelming confidence in their schools, 
according to a recent public opinion survey con- 
ducted by the Phi Delta Kappa Commission on 
Free Public Education. 

The commission’s survey was conducted in two 
parts each using a different approach, both equal- 
ly valid. The first employed an interview tech- 
nique; the second used a comparable question- 
naire to be returned by mail. 

Phi Delta Kappans all over the country co- 
operated in obtaining data by the two proced- 
ures, and both were checked by trial sampling. 
Great care was exercised in both undertakings 
so that those surveyed represented the various 
age, sex, and socio-economic groups as well as 
communities of various sizes. 


Survey Sampled Nearly 5,000 


Interviewers reached 2,885 people, while the 
questionnaire was filled out by more than 2,000 
respondents. 

The questions in both procedures were similar 
in organization and the items tended to support 
each other. In general, they covered two main 
areas of opinion: first, the attitude of the public 
towards negative criticisms of public schools; and 
second, what the public thinks about the finan- 
cial problems of public schools and how they 
should be met. 

It should be said here that lay people not only 
indicated great confidence in their schools but 
showed also that they were much more progres- 
sive in their thinking about school financing than 
their congressional or legislative representatives. 

Table I lists the questions asked in the inter- 
view method. Space does not permit printing the 
questions asked in the questionnaire. They were 
basically the same but included many more sub- 
questions. A summary of the results obtained 
from the questionnaire follows this article. 

Results from both the questionnaire and the 
interview were much the same regardless of geo- 
graphical origin, age, income, occupation, or 
whether or not those polled had children in 
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Surveying the Survey 


By WALTER B. LOVELACE 


TABLE I. QUESTIONS USED IN THE PHI DELTA 


KAPPA SURVEY OF PUBLIC OPINION 








1. Are you familiar with any of the recent articles about 
public schools which have appeared in such maga- 
zines as Collier’s, The Saturday Evening Post, Time, 
Look, American Magazine, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, etc.? 

2. Have you read any recent books such as Educational 
Wastelands, And Madly Teach, Quackery in the Pub- 
lic Schools? 

3. Do you think the le who have vigorously at- 
tacked the public A vm on a national level are suf- 
ficiently well informed to evaluate the quality of 
teaching and the school program? Do you believe 
that the local people who have attacked public 
schools have given sufficient evidence of being well 
informed about their schools? 

4. On the basis of information which you secured from 
reading these articles and/or books, do you think the 
attacks are justified? If you have not had an oppor- 
tunity to read any of the articles or books, do you 
think the recent attacks on public schools are war- 
ranted? 

. Have these articles and/or books prompted you to 
find out more about your schools? 

. Do you think that public schools today are better 
than, about as good as, or poorer than schools were 
thirty or forty years ago? 

7. In the support of public education generally, do you 
believe we are spending about the right amount, not 
enough, or too much? 

. Do you believe teachers are paid the right amount, 
not enough, or too much? 

. Do you believe the local property tax for the support 
of public education compared with other sources of 
support bears about the right amount of the total 
load, not enough, or too much? 

10. Do you believe the amount which your state con- 
tributes to the support of public education is about 

right, not enough, or too much? 

11. Do you believe that the approximately two per cent 
which the federal government contributes to the sup- 
port of free public education is about right, not 
enough, or too much? 

12. Do you agree in principle with a plan whereby state 
money is distributed in greater amounts to the less 
able districts and in lesser amounts to the more 
wealthy districts? 

13. Do you think that some of the attacks on the public 
schools have been promoted by a desire to reduce 
taxes! 

14. Do you have confidence in your present school board? 
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school. Table II illustrates this by comparing the 
answers from these various groups on five key 
questions. 

The first group of questions on both forms 
attempted to discover how many people had read 
books or magazine articles criticizing public edu- 
cation, and what people thought of them. 

About half of those polled had read some of 


the recent negative criticisms which appeared in 
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Collier's, The Saturday Evening Post, Look, and 
Time, but only six per cent had read any books 
of criticism, such as Educational Wastelands or 


And Madly Teach. 


Want Stories of Achievement 


This, commission members think, is indicative 
of the vast audience reached by the “slick” maga- 
zines, and the commission hopes to take advan- 
tage of this by trying to “sell” some of these mag- 
azines, as well as newspapers and radio and TV 
stations, on using constructive articles and pro- 
grams favorable to public education as well as 
those critical of the schools. Commission mem- 
bers suggest that school administrators and teach- 
ers keep their eyes open for stories of achieve- 
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ment which can be made into exciting reading 
or listening for all communications media. Op 
page .. of this issue is a supplementary article 
with suggestions for getting constructive stories 
into print. 

Although books criticizing public education do 
not seem to have much of an audience, they stil] 
may exert considerable influence because they 
serve as source materials for professional critics 
of public schools by supplying them with a 
wealth of material in the form of case histories, 
Usually this material is outdated, exceptional, or 
only partly true, but still it may be used effec. 
tively by the unscrupulous simply because few 
people can disprove examples from communities 
about which they know nothing. 


TABLE Il. SUMMARY OF 3,000 RESPONDENTS INTERVIEWED ON 5 KEY QUESTIONS BY OCCUPA. 
TION, AGE, AND BY RESPONDENTS WITH AND WITHOUT CHILDREN IN SCHOOL 








ATTACKS ON PUBLIC SCHOOLS JUSTIFIED? 





Based on reading Based on opinion 





No | Noopinion| Yes No 


No opinion 
% % % % 





Housewives 

Business and professional 
Labor—skilled and unskilled 
White-collar workers 

Farmers 

Those without children in school 
Those with children in school 
Age group 20-40 years 

Age group 50-70 years 





29 45 39 38 
35 24 58 
28 25 58 
34 30 
40 20 64 
3l 34 39 
35 35 42 
28 29 
33 32 

















PUBLIC SCHOOLS TODAY ARE 








Housewives 
Business and professional 
Labor—skilled and unskilled 
White-collar workers 

Farmers 

Those without children in school 
Those with children in school 
Age group 20-40 years 

Age group 50-70 years 





Better 
% 





70 
71 
65 
67 
68 
62 
70 
64 
55 








EXPENDITURES FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 





Housewives 

Business and professional 
Labor—skilled and unskilled 
White-collar workers 

Farmers 

Those without children in school 
Those with children in school 
Age group 20-40 years 

Age group 50-70 years 


Right amount] Insufficient 
% % 








22 
29 
25 
25 
28 
27 
28 
20 
33 
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FOR FREE PUBLIC EDUCATION 


TABLE II (Continued) 


oO 
TEACHERS ARE PAID 





Right amount 
% 


Insufficient 


No opinion 
% % 





wives 
es and professional 
Labor—skilled and unskilled 


White-collar workers 


F rs 

ome without chideen in school 
Those with children in school 
Age group 20-40 years 

Age group 50-70 years 


LOCAL PROPERTY TAX FOR 


SUPPORT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


18 78 
30 60 
26 57 
58 
48 
20 63 
67 
20 71 
25 65 


ROO dP RDO 





Right amount 
% 


Insufficient Too much No opinion 





Housewives 

Business and professional 
Labor—skilled and unskilled 
White-collar workers 

Farmers 

Those without children in school 
Those with children in school 
Age group 20-40 years 





Age group 50-70 years 


18 














Deny Accuracy of Blackboard Jungle 


In addition, authors will continue to come 
along from time to time to write a book about a 
specific area of so-called weakness in the schools, 
a book which is bound to gain a wide audience. 
Rudolph Flesch’s recent Why Johnny Can’t Read, 
is a case in point. The anxious parents of children 
who are just learning to read are bound to be in 
the market for such a book regardless of the 
falsity of the charge implied in the title because 
most parents “don’t want to take any chances.” 

A sequel to Flesch’s book could be Why Jimmy 
Can't Add and What You Can Do About It. A 
book on discipline, Blackboard Jungle, already 
has reached the best-seller list and was made into 
a highly profitable movie. But when this book is 
analyzed one discovers that the author has taken 
a highly questionable negative theme and built 
his entire story around that. We say highly ques- 
tionable because New York teachers deny that 
any such incidents as Author Hunter describes 
have ever occurred in New York City’s vocational 
schools, and because the Phi Delta Kappa survey 
turned up only occasional complaints about dis- 
cipline—certainly nothing on the level described 
in Blackboard Jungle. 


Fewer Worshippers at Magazine Shrines 


When it came to the critics themselves, those 
polled gave the authors of articles in national 


magazines more standing than local critics. In 
answering the question, “Do you think the peo- 
ple who have vigorously criticized the public 
schools on a national level are sufficiently well 
informed to evaluate the quality of teaching and 
the school program?,” 27 per cent answered 
“yes,” 30 per cent “no,” and 43 per cent had “no 
opinion.” 

Only 19 per cent of those queried thought local 
critics were well informed, while 38 per cent 
thought they were not, and 43 per cent had no 
opinion in the matter. 

When those who showed such faith in the na- 
tional critics were asked why, they said, “Well, 
after all, no national magazine would publish an 
article about schools unless it were accurate.” 
When faithful readers of magazines know more 
about how some of their favorite magazines are 
edited, and what their biases are, there will be 
fewer worshippers at their shrines! 


Far Too Many Have “No Opinion” 


In answering these questions about local and 
national critics, however, there were a great 
many people who had “no opinion”—more than 
two-fifths, in fact. 

This also was true on a good many other ques- 
tions, and some of the commission members think 
this fact is significant and that it means that com- 
munication between schools and the public has 
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broken down. One of the principal impressions 
of the commission is that even though the survey 
results show good support from lay people for 
their schools, there still is evidence that too many 
people don’t really know what their schools are 
doing nor why. 

Also, support for education pales a little when 
one looks at the question asking whether or not 
the interviewees thought the criticisms were justi- 
fied. Only a little more than a fifth thought they 
were, but almost half had no opinion on the mat- 
ter while only a third thought the criticisms were 
not justified. In other words about half of the lay 
people need more information and need to be 
sold on their public schools. The commission 
hopes this segment can be reached first by the 
friends of public education rather than by its 


bitterest enemies. 
Know Few Public Relations Techniques 


Commission members have mixed feelings on 
the outcome of the question, “Have these articles 
and/or books prompted you to find out more 
about your schools?” A third answered, “Yes,” 
while two-thirds answered, “No.” Commission 
members are glad that so many people have 
taken an interest in their schools but regret that 
it required an all-out negative attack on public 
education to accomplish this. 

At the same time the commission thinks some 
of this lack of interest may be partly the fault of 
public school administrators who know too little 
about public relations techniques and who do not 
know how to encourage the interest of parents 
and of the general public in the schools. 

After all, commission members point out, the 
schools do belong to the people and so teachers 
and administrators should not only keep the pub- 
lic informed about what the schools are doing but 
should give the lay public a chance to help the 
schools whenever possible so that they really 
will feel they are a part of the school team. 

Students should have a part in the school’s 
public relations program, also. They can help 
explain the value of some of the many extracur- 
ricular activities in which they participate, and 
they can be invaluable in carrying home and ex- 
plaining information about the school program. 


Changing to Meet Demands of Society 


For example, the college professor members of 
the commission stress the importance of having 
the teacher evaluate each day’s work for the stu- 
dents so that they will understand the ground 
they have covered and the progress they have 
made. When the student knows more about what 
he has learned and why, there is less chance of 
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his answering, “Nothing,” when asked by his par. 
ent the usual question, “Well, Junior, what did 
you learn in school today?” 

As social institutions the public schools con- 
stantly are changing to meet the needs of a dy. 
namic society. And not only does this fact need 
to be hammered home at every opportunity, but 
so do the changes in curriculum and methods 
which have been devised to meet these needs, 

One way of getting more interest and under- 
standing for public education is for the schools 
to make greater use of community resources, 
Usually the resources of public institutions —hos- 
pitals, libraries—of political parties, labor unions, 
and business organizations all are available to 
the schools. These can be drawn upon in many 
ways and through this kind of cooperation the 
members of these organizations learn to respect 
and to appreciate their schools that much more. 

In many communities, the reputations of high 
schools suffer from the fact that often their poor- 
er graduates go out into the community and get 
jobs immediately after commencement while 
many of the better students go on to college. 
Those who stay home and work at this immature 
age sometimes make a poor impression because 
often they are not as capable as their classmates, 
and then their employers start the chant about 
“Our high schools don’t teach kids how to read 


or spell.” 


Are Today’s Schools Better? 


School administrators in Douglas, Wyoming, 
offset this kind of situation by setting up special 
courses for those who did not plan to go on to 
college. In doing this they consulted the busi- 
nessmen of the community, and the result was 
good will toward the schools and better trained 
employees for the business community. 

In reply to the question, “Do you think that 
public schools today are better than, about as 
good as, or poorer than schools were thirty or 
forty years ago?,” five-sixths of those answering 
the questionnaire said today’s schools are better 
and three-fourths of those interviewed answered 
likewise. 

Those polled were given an opportunity to list 
the ways in which they thought schools are more 
effective or less effective than schools of the past. 
Taking a random sample of 400 questionnaires 
returned it was discovered that 383 respondents 
gave examples by which schools are more effec- 
tive and only 97 gave examples by which they 
thought schools are less effective. In other words, 
there were four examples of positive achieve- 
ment for every one example of negative criticism. 
Table III shows the breakdown on this sample. 
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TABLE III. REASONS GIVEN FOR BELIEFS aoe THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF PRESENT-DAY 


_———————————————______ nnn 





Examples of How Schools Are Better: (383 Examples Mentioned ) 





—_ 


Improved curriculum 

Better prepared teachers 
Improved facilities . 

Better instructional aids 
Teaching methods improved 
More, improved guidance 


More sports and activities 
Greater community interest 
Helped by reorganization 
Special education 

Testing programs 

More emphasis on fine arts 





Examples of How Schools Are Poorer: (97 Examples Mentioned ) 





3R’s not stressed enough 

Discipline is poorer 

Poor study habit training 

Too much stress on extra curricular activities 
Poor reporting systems 

Lack of mice challenge 


Juvenile delinquency 

Good teachers not attracted 

Too much training in the social graces 
Not enough home work 

Lack of community-school cooperation 





Opinions on Financing Public Education 


The second parts of the questionnaire and the 
interview forms were concerned with financing 
public education. The first few questions asked 
whether or not the public thought schools are 
adequately financed and whether or not teachers 
are adequately paid. 

As for financing, about one-fourth of those an- 
swering the questionnaire and about one-fourth 
of those interviewed thought the amount spent 
presently for public education is adequate; over 
half thought it is inadequate; a tenth had no 
opinion; and only one-twentieth of those answer- 
ing thought that too much is being spent. 

Neither the questionnaire nor the interviews 
showed any significant difference between older 
and younger people when it came to opinions on 
school financing. Only one-fifth of those inter- 
viewed between the ages of 20 and 40 thought 
present expenditures for public schools are ade- 
quate, while three-fifths thought they are inade- 
quate. Of the 50 to 70 age group, one-third 
thought present expenditures are adequate and 
about half thought they are inadequate. 


Three-Fourths Believe Salaries Too Low 


When it came to teachers’ salaries both age 
groups agreed rather closely with the total group 
answers for both the interviews and the ques- 
tionnaire. Looking at the totals, one-fifth of those 
polled thought present teacher salaries are about 
right; three-fourths thought they are inadequate; 
while only two per cent thought they are too 
high and three per cent had no opinion. 

A breakdown of the interviews by occupations 
shows that housewives are most concerned over 
teacher salaries, with three-fourths of them say- 
ing that present salaries are inadequate. Two- 


thirds of the businessmen and laborers thought 
they are inadequate; but only half of white-collar 
workers and farmers thought so. 

Certain regions have done more to improve 
teacher salaries than others, and so about five 
per cent more of the California interviewees 
thought present salaries are adequate than did 
interviewees from most of the rest of the country. 


Answers Respecting Tax Support 


On a question about the adequacy of the local 
property tax used for support of schools, a little 
more than one-third thought the present tax is 
about right; a little less than one-third thought it 
is inadequate; one-sixth of the people thought 
school taxes are too high; and another sixth had 
no opinion. 

The answers to the above question should be 
examined along with the answers to questions 
on state and federal support of schools. 

On state support, a little under one-third of 
those answering thought the amount contributed 
by states to the public schools is about right; 
nearly one-half thought it is inadequate; only 
four per cent thought it is too much; and the rest 
had no opinion. 

But when it came to federal support, nearly 
one-half thought the present two per cent which 
the federal government contributes to public 
schools is inadequate; one-fifth thought it is 
about right; only six per cent thought it is too 
much; and one-third had no opinion. 


Must Teach Sources of Financial Support 


Several commission members, looking at all 
three questions on financing, think the answers 
indicate that people favor everything education 
has to offer when viewed philosophically but 
that they are not very anxious to pay for it. 
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It should be emphasized that a large percent- 
age of those interviewed did not know how much 
of their local and state taxes go to finance their 
schools. It usually had to be explained to them. 
Here, commission members think, is an area in 
which school administrators and school boards 
can perform an important public service by do- 
ing a better job of explaining how public educa- 
tion is financed and exactly how much comes 
from each source. 

An overwhelming number of those interviewed 
—eighty-three per cent—said they agree in prin- 
ciple with the plan whereby state money is dis- 
tributed in greater amounts to the less able dis- 
tricts and in lesser amounts to the more wealthy 


districts. 


They Believe in Equalization 


This means, as was mentioned earlier, that the 
electorate is way ahead of its representatives in 
Legislatures and Congress on the question of 
equalization. Legislators usually tell school 
groups that they themselves favor equalization 
but that they dare not vote for it because the 
people they represent are against it. In this sur- 
vey only two per cent of those interviewed were 
against equalization, and only fifteen per cent 
had no opinion. 

Interestingly enough, forty per cent of those 
interviewed thought the recent waves of criti- 
cisms on public education were prompted by a 
desire to reduce taxes; twenty-six per cent did 
not think so; and thirty-four per cent had no 
opinion. 

This question was put in the survey because 
school administrators are pretty well convinced 
and have noticed that many of the most vocifer- 
ous critics of public education also turn up on 
the membership lists of various taxpayer protec- 
tive associations. And they wouldn't mind if the 
attacks were in the form of legitimate criticisms 
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of the schools or the way the schools spend the 
taxpayers’ money. Instead, the attacks often come 
in the form of smears, in charges of un-Ameri- 
canism, or other forms designed to undermine 
the confidence of the lay public in their schools, 


Ignorance of Schools Still Great 


Seventy-three per cent of those surveyed said 
that they had confidence in their school boards; 
ten per cent said they did not; and seventeen per 
cent had no opinion. Most of those who did not 
have such confidence seemed to come from areas 
represented by three-man boards. 

Because the survey and questionnaire raised 
many points that need more clarification, mem- 
bers of the commission were assigned various 
areas with the responsibility of writing the arti- 
cles which follow, including a further explana- 
tion of the supporting questionnaire and its re- 
sults; other articles on developing lay participa- 
tion; the achievements of public education; ex- 
plaining new methods to parents; using students 
to keep parents informed; how to get news of the 
school into print; and comparing the results from 
the commission survey with earlier surveys. 

The total results of the combined survey are 
most encouraging, but every commission mem- 
ber is disturbed by the number of respondents, 
many of them parents, who seem to know very 
little about their own schools and about school 
financing. These members are concerned because 
they know that there will be other all-out attacks 
on public education, and they feel that the bet- 
ter informed the lay citizens are about their 
schools the less likely are these criticisms to be 
taken seriously. 

This, then, turns out to be the one great chal- 
lenge evolving from the commission survey: how 
better to tell to the lay public the story of the 
tremendous contributions and achievements of 
public education. 


What Earlier Polls Have Shown 


By HENRY T. BOSS 


fully accustomed to “opinion polls” during 
recent decades, only occasionally have 
questions been asked respecting the public 


Misty the American public has become 
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schools. Where such questions have been raised, 
rarely have they paralleled either in intent or 
general wording the questions used in the com- 
mission’s interviews and questionnaire. 
Nevertheless, an investigation of previous stud- 
ies carried on within the same general areas as 
the commission’s survey was decided upon. The 
intent of this brief investigation was to determine 
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TABLE I. PERCENTAGE OF ANSWERS TO COMPARABLE QUESTIONS ABOUT SCHOOL ACHIEVE- 
MENT ON THREE OPINION SURVEYS 


Specific Survey and Question Asked 


Better As good Poorer No 
than as than opinion 





American Youth Commission Survey — 1940 


“Do you think young people today are getting a better educa- 


tion in school than their parents got?” 
(Refers to 1915-1925 period ) 


Roper Survey Report —1950 


“In general, would you say that children today are taught more 
worthwhile and useful a than children were 20 years ago?” 


(Refers to 1920-1930 peri 
Phi Delta Kappa Commission— 1955 


“Do you think that the schools today are better than, etc., 30 


to 40 years ago?” 
(Refers to 1915-1925 period ) 


65% 20% 15% (not asked ) 





the effect on public opinion of recent heavy criti- 
cisms of public schools. This was to be accom- 
plished by comparing present expressions of 
opinion with answers given in preceding opinion 
polls covering the some ground. 


Three Earlier Surveys Found 


The literature was canvassed for pertinent and 
similar questions and three surveys were found 
to be particularly significant. These surveys in- 
cluded an opinion poll sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission in 1940,! the Roper Sur- 
vey Report, publicized in Life magazine in 1950,? 
and a study made by Thomas F. Fleming in 1955, 
dealing with the mass-media of 1931, 1941, and 
1951,° respectively. 

One direct measure of the effect of criticisms 
of the public schools may be had by appraising 
the degree to which the public considers the 
schools “better” than they were some years ago. 
A question of the “better than” type was asked 
in each of the first two surveys mentioned above 
—in 1940 and in 1950, as well as in the present 
commission’s survey in 1955. The questions as 


1 Research Bulletin, NEA, Vol. 28, No. 5, ‘““‘What People Think 
Suet Youth and Education.” NEA, Washington, D. C., Novem- 

r, 1940. 

2 Roper Survey Report, Life. October 16, 1950, pp. 11-18. 

* Fleming, Thomas F., “A Study of Mass-media Willingness to 

ognize Contributions and Value of Teachers in 1931, 1941, 
= aol Journal of Educational Research, March, 1955, pp. 


asked in these surveys and the percentage re- 
plies are given above. 

From this table it appears that the percentage 
of people who felt that public education (at the 
time of each survey ) was “better” than at a speci- 
fied period some years before decreased between 
1940 to 1950-55. There is some suggestion here 
that the decade, 1940-1950, witnessed a lessen- 
ing of warmth toward public education. It far 
exceeded any deterioration that may have taken 
place between 1950 and 1955. 

In other words, if the percentages in the above 
surveys are valid, one is confronted with the 
question, “What caused public opinion during 
the decade of 1940-1950 to decrease in its gen- 
eral regard for the public schools—with no sig- 
nificant change in sentiment taking place during 
the controversial years of 1950 to 1955?” Could 
it be the first great upsurge in enrollment and 
the consequent increased load of taxes? 


Some Additional Answers Compared 


Two of these surveys, that of the American 
Youth Commission in 1940 and the Roper Survey 
in 1950, included other questions that compare 
in some degree to questions used by the Phi 
Delta Kappa commission. Although the following 
comparisons are not as related to each other as 
those in Table I, and do not lend themselves to 


TABLE Il. PERCENTAGE OF ANSWERS ABOUT SCHOOL TAXES ON TWO OPINION SURVEYS 











—— 


Specific Survey and Question Asked 


Too No 
much opinion 


Not 


Right 
enough 


amount 





American Youth Commission Survey — 1940 


“How do you feel about the amount of tax money being spent 
for schools here—would you say it is too much or not enough?” 


Phi Delta Kappa Commission— 1955 


“In the support of public education generally, do you believe 
we are spending 1) about the right amount; 2) not enough; 3) 


too much; 4) no opinion. . . .” 











significant interpretations, they are included here. 

Although the two questions are not exactly the 
same, they both involve the degree of willingness 
of a person to support education financially. Ap- 
parently, during the fifteen years between the 
surveys people have become more aware of the 
need for financial support of the public schools. 
In 1940, one-fifth of the people felt that the 
schools needed more financial support; in 1955 
three-fifths of the people feel such need. 

It is interesting to note what the American 
Youth Commission had to say in summarization 
of the findings of their 1940 survey: 

“The American public has a generally favor- 
able point of view toward the present day pro- 
gram of public education. Most people reject the 
idea that education is overemphasized. They feel 
that education has improved in the past genera- 
tion.”* 














Changes in Mass-Media Positions 


Thomas F. Fleming’s survey of the type of 
mass-media articles dealing with public schools 
published in newspapers and magazines of 1931, 
1941, and 1951, respectively, affords another 
means by which to evaluate the findings of the 







* Research Bulletin, NEA, Vol. 28, op. cit., p. 521. 
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TABLE Ill. PERCENTAGE OF REPLIES TO QUESTIONS RELATING TO TEACHER PAY ON TWO 
OPINION SURVEYS 














———_ 


Specific Survey and Question Asked 















Phi Delta Kappa commission.® Articles in publi- 
cations were canvassed for the years mentioned 
to determine the willingness of editors of mass. 
media to recognize the contributions and values 
of teachers. It was found that in 1931 a majority 
of articles were “pro” the public school; in 194] 
there was an even balance between “pro” and 
“con” articles; and in 1951 there was a shift to 
a majority of “con” articles. Our recent analysis 
indicates no reversal of this trend. One notes stil] 
the great number of “con” articles published. 

Following is a comparison of similar questions 
asked in the Roper Survey Report of 1950 and 
the Phi Delta Kappa Commission’s Survey of 
1955. Dealing with the great problem of “teach- 
ers’ pay” they afford some particularly interest. 
ing information. 

Two points of significance may be noted. First, 
the commission’s survey reveals a decided in- 
crease in the number of people who think that 
teachers are underpaid. Secondly, an increasing- 
ly larger number of people today consider them- 
selves informed on this particular knowledge of 
the public schools—significantly fewer people 
“don’t know the answer.” 

* Fleming, Thomas F., “A Study of Mass-media Willingness to 


Recognize Contribution and Value of Teachers in 1931, 1941, 
and 1951,” op. cit., p. 523. 


Don’t know 
and no 
answer 








Over- 
paid 


Under- 


Right 
paid 


amount 








Roper Survey Report—1950 





the amount of pay they should receive?” 


Phi Delta Kappa Commission—1955 
“Do you believe teachers are paid... .?” 
Interview results: 
Questionnaire results: 










“Is it your impression that teachers in your community gen- 
erally are underpaid, overpaid, or would you say they get about 


20% 


34% 44% 2% 


27% 67% 3% 8% 











Commission on Free Public Education, Al- 

pha Mu Chapter at Colorado State College 
of Education launched a supporting survey by 
the questionnaire method. This questionnaire 
covered the same areas as the survey instrument 
developed earlier by the commission but went 
into a great deal more detail. 


T COOPERATION with the Phi Delta Kappa 










Questionnaire Results Analyzed 


By HENRY T. BOSS 





The questionnaire was designed particularly 
to serve as a check on the validity of the results 
of the interview method. It verified the survey in 
every way and contributed some additional in- 
formation as well. The questionnaires were scored 
in exact proportion to the population breakdown 
in the United States Census of 1950, thus assur- 
ing an accurate sampling. 
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Overwhelming Majority Think Schools Better 


It was found that 85 per cent of the people 
surveyed by the questionnaire feel that our pub- 
lic schools today are better than they were 30 to 
40 years ago, nine per cent consider them as 
good, and six per cent consider them poorer. 
Essay replies emphasized that the schools are 
better due, first, to an improved curriculum, sec- 
ondly, to better prepared teachers, and then to 
more instructional aids, improved teaching meth- 
ods, and better health conditions, in that order. 

Although only a minority chose to mention 
ways in which the schools are less effective, lack 
of stress on the “Three R’s” was mentioned first, 
and “poorer” discipline, second. 

An effort was made to assess the effect of arti- 
cles in magazines and newspapers concerning 
public education. Respondents were asked if they 
could remember reading about the schools dur- 
ing recent months, and four out of five said that 
they could. These people were then asked how 
such articles made them feel. Three out of five 
said it made them favor the schools and their 
progress; about one out of four expressed in- 
creased disappointment; and one-sixth did not 
find their feelings changed one way or the other. 


Should Spend More for Schools 


The questionnaire revealed that 39 per cent of 
the people feel that the public is spending the 
right amount for support of the public schools, 
34 per cent feel not enough, nine per cent too 
much, and 18 per cent have no opinion. Two- 
thirds of the people feel that it is equitable to 
distribute state aid in greater amounts to poorer 
districts and in lesser amounts to wealthier dis- 
tricts. Fifteen per cent feel that this should not 
be done and 19 per cent have no opinion. 

Respecting the matter of teacher salaries, it 
was found that 30 per cent consider the pay to 
be about the right amount with the percentage 
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increasing from 25 per cent in rural areas to 35 
per cent in the larger cities. Seventy per cent 
feel that teacher pay is too low. 

Almost three-fourth of the people have con- 
fidence in their local school boards but 13 per 
cent express no confidence. Only eight per cent 
of the people in communities of from 2,500 to 
50,000 indicate a lack of confidence; however, in 
rural areas and in cities over 50,000 the no con- 
fidence percentage is about 16 per cent or twice 
as much. 

Respondents were asked if they think that 
some of the severe criticisms of the public schools 
have been prompted by a desire to reduce taxes. 
Fifty per cent answered, “Yes,” but more than 
one out of five replied, “No,” with 27 per cent 
having no opinion. They were also asked to furn- 
ish an essay reply dealing with their reactions to 
criticisms of the school. The comment most often 
made was that they were “spurred to action,” 
with the observation, “they who attack are ignor- 
ant of the facts,” running second. 

Of particular interest are the replies to the in- 
vitation in the questionnaire to suggest ways for 
“improving the financing of the schools.” By a 
large majority the essay replies emphasize the 
need for revising methods of school financing. 


Overcrowding Deplored 

Some implications are found in essay replies 
to the request to list good and poor things about 
the schools. Lay-school organizations ranked first 
among the items listed by respondents as “good 
things,” with local school personnel, including 
teachers and administrators, coming second. 
Those queried about “poor things” about the 
schools mentioned segregation problems and the 
existence of taxpayers’ leagues. Their general 
comments about the schools also stressed the 
need for more teachers, both better prepared and 
better paid, and deplored overcrowded school 
conditions. 


Our Greatest Social Achievement 


By EARLE U. RUGG 


egative criticisms of education, especially 
“. of public schools. It seemingly is a favorite 
indoor sport of some to speak and to write about 


f= SOME YEARS there have been mounting 
n 
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what's wrong with the public schools. Too rarely 
does anyone speak or write about what's “right” 
with them. 


The Prey of Headline Hunters 


Too frequently we hear or read about the bad 
things in public schools. There are similar out- 
cries in all areas of government. “They say” that 
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the government does nothing well. “They say” 
that the public school is a failure. Negative criti- 
cisms, usually without real evidence, may be 
termed stereotypes or unfounded and false be- 
liefs. When used in the above fashion, each and 
every one of us may be indicted. The blame may 
be placed on all the people because under our 
philosophy of democratic government the peo- 
ple acting cooperatively actually are “the gov- 
ernment.” Moreover, to persons who pander to 
rumor, who assume that negative distortions are 
“news,” to speak or to say derogatory things 
about a public institution, especially the public 
school, is entirely natural. The distinctions such 
critics make between “news” and “gossip” or 
“groundless rumor” too frequently are too slight. 

One of the worst characteristics of those who 
aim to report something as “news” is the “head- 
line” approach. Too frequently the product of 
this sensationalism is a form of name calling. 
Witness the titles of these recent books: Quack- 
ery in the Public School,! Educational Waste- 
lands,2 The Blackboard Jungle Even as this 
article was being written similar distorted head- 
lines appeared in the Denver press: “Discipline 
in School—Why Is It Missing?”* “A Slap in the 
Face (A Recent Opinion Survey Slapped the 
Face of Progressive Education, School Officials 
and Parents ),”* and “Progressive Education Nears 
End of Trail.”® 


They Forget American Tradition of Truth 


Some criticism of public institutions is a neces- 
sary and desirable feature of American demo- 
cratic life. Constructive appraisal which may lead 
to improvement of weaknesses in public fync- 
tions is needed. Citizens have a right to use our 
free agencies such as the pulpit, forum, press, 
radio and TV to report and to evaluate what is 
happening to their public institutions and agen- 
cies. But there is the American tradition of bas- 
ing what one says or writes on facts and the 


observance of truth.’ 
Some criticism of phases of our culture is un- 


derstandable. Rarely do we get 100 per cent 
agreement on the efficiency of programs of pub- 


1 Lynd, Albert. Little, Brown and Company, Boston, 1953. 

2 Bestor, Arthur. The University of Illinois Press, Urbana, 
1953. 

* Hunter, Evan. Simon and Schuster, New York, 1954. (See a 
comprehensive symposium, digesting scores of articles and boo 
pro and con about public schools. Scott, Cyril and Hill, Clyde. 
Public Education Under Criticism. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 
1955.) 

4 Rocky Mountain News, July 17, 1955. 

5 Denver Post, July 24, 1955. 

6 Rocky Mountain News, July 28, 1955. 

™Newsmen long have justified printing all of the “news” to 
quiet rumor, or untruth. The ideal of the newspaper is to print 
the facts, the truth. (The masthead of the Denver Rocky Moun- 
tain News says “Give Light and People Will Find Their Own 
} sl the Denver Post has this caption, “So the People May 

now.”’) 
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lic institutions such as the school. We are al] 
conditioned, as we are educated, to certain ideas, 
beliefs, habits, attitudes and values. 

For much of our national history, up to about 
World War I, the beliefs, customs, and ideals of 
Americans were stable because we lived in q 
firmly established or stable cultural pattern. So- 
cial change in the United States to the early 
1900’s was slow and evolutionary. 


Change Is the Great Social Fact 


Since 1914 social change has been much more 
rapid; literally it has been revolutionary. Two 
world wars have vastly transformed our universe, 
Understandable in terms of these tremendous 
changes is the desire of some citizens, who feel 
insecure in a “one world,” to criticize or to ex- 
press a wish to return to the “good old days” or 
to “normalcy.” However, such hopes are futile. 
We cannot return, and actually most people do 
not wish to return, to the good old days. There is 
no such thing as social normalcy. 

Social change is a fact.8 Moreover, social 
change is now accelerating; it is “speeding up.” 
It is revolutionary, literally because of this rapid- 
ly accelerating or quickening of the cultural de- 
velopment. 

Current periodicals even report these revolu- 
tionary trends. This month’s (August, 1955) 
Reader's Digest reprints an editorial from Life, 
based on a significant research report.® It is en- 
titled “The Continuing Revolution.” This report 
predicts for the near future almost unbelievable 
changes. These anticipated changes suggest to 
A. A. Berle, in his introduction to this survey, 
“that the United States has not merely climbed 
to a new place but is ascending heights whose 
upper limit is not yet measurable, and at an ac- 
celerated rate of speed.” (Italics ours.) 


Slow to Recognize Change 


The facts of change, especially in the vast 
physical or material field, are self-evident and 
we tend to accept them. But as Ogburn!® noted 
more than 30 years ago, too many Americans are 
very slow in recognizing social changes and more 
especially in accepting them. This cultural lag 
helps explain in part the above stereotypes about 
public schools. Clear, exact knowledge about the 


8 Quoted as noted below from the President’s Research Com- 
mittee on Social Trends (appointed by Herbert Hoover as Presi- 
dent of the United States). Recent Social Trends, p. xiii. Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York, 1933. This monumental 
piece of social analysis and interpretation, prepared by dis- 
tinguished American social scientists, says that “the clue to 
understanding of what is happening lies in the fact of 
change.” (Italics ours.) 

®It is an epoch-marking report. See Dewhurst, J. Frederic, 
and others. America’s Needs and Resources: A New Survey. 
Twentieth Century Fund, New York, 1955. 

10Qgburn, W. F., Social Change, p. 201. Viking Press, New 
York, 1922. 
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tremendous changes since 1900 in our institu- 
tions such as the family, church, government, and 
schools is not often found in the minds of aver- 
age citizens. The complexity of life today, ema- 
nating as it does from an accelerating industrial 
revolution, results in such an intricate interde- 
pendent culture that it is well-nigh impossible for 
Mr. and Mrs. Average Citizen to understand it. 

Did you comprehend the lead article in the 
daily papers of July 30, “United States Will 
Launch Satellites Soon—The White House Un- 
veils a World of Tomorrow”? (Rocky Mountain 
News). Do you really know the true meaning of 
the term “progressive education”? Do you un- 
derstand what the American public school is try- 
ing to accomplish? 

Historically, the school was an agency or a 
place supplementary to the “school of life.” It had 
a clearly understood purpose. It was the place 
where the child was to learn to read, to write, to 
spell and to compute. Thus, we evolved what 
was called the “School of 3R’s: Reading, ’Riting, 
and ’Rithmetic.” 


Make Careless Indictments 


“They say” now that the public schools are not 
teaching effectively these 3R’s. Space does not 
permit one to cite the many studies which prove 
the contrary, that we teach the 3R’s better each 


succeeding decade." 

“They say” that discipline is bad in the public 
schools. Here the “theys” are badly confused. 
First, “they” use the term with meanings which 
are outmoded or are obsolete. Second, “they” use 
the word “discipline” without recognizing that 
the term has a half-dozen different connotations. 
To some of these negative critics “discipline” im- 
plies the traditional attitudes of “direct authorita- 
tive control of pupil behavior through punish- 
ment and/or rewards.”!? Such negative critics are 
uninformed as to modern scientific research on 
child guidance. Furthermore “they” are mistaken 
in assuming that the traditional school subjects 
are justified because of a theory that the study 
of subject matter automatically promotes transfer 
of training. The latter is an assumption that what 
is studied in one subject, especially if difficult, 
will help one in other subjects. This concept of 
discipline is now disproved by experimentation 
in psychology. 


"For example, a comprehensive study of the reading abilities 
of persons inducted into our American Armed Forces during 
World War I (1917-1919) and during World War II (1941-1945), 
established the fact that the average inductee was reading on 
the sixth grade level in the World War I period and on the tenth 
grade level in the World War II period. (Quoted from a “Super- 
intendent’s Bulletin,” Oshkosh, Wisconsin, to teachers answering 
Flesch’s Why Johnny Can’t Read.) 

"Good, Carter V. (editor), Dictionary of Education, p. 184. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine., New York, 1945. 
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Proved by the “Eight-Year Study” 


“They” indict the public school for “too many 
extra curricular activities” and “poor study hab- 
its.” Again the evidence disproves such charges. 
The most famous experimental evidence is found 
in what is commonly referred to as the Eight 
Year Study.’* It is so labeled because 1500 pairs 
of students were checked for eight years through 
high school and college. They were matched by 
tests to make them as equivalent, as standardized 
tests could, in intelligence, achievement, and 
traits of character, such as leadership. One group 
was technically called the control section; they 
took the traditional academic subjects where dis- 
ciplinary values are sought. The other segment 
of pupils, referred to as the experimental group, 
were exempted from this traditional subject pat- 
tern and were permitted to study for eight years 
what we term the more functional or useful areas 
of living such as citizenship, family life, etc. 

The experimental group of pupils in the thirty 
schools, on standard tests at the end of eight 
years, achieved slightly more than did the control 
group. More startling, when the six experimental 
schools which had departed most widely from 
the traditional disciplinary subjects were com- 
pared with the six at the other extreme, which 
had followed most closely the traditional pattern 
of college preparatory subjects, the superiority 
of the experimental group of pupils was much 
more marked. Still more in refutation of un- 
founded charges of too much emphasis on so- 
called extra curricular activities, it was found 
that the pupils in the experimental group were 
vastly superior in leadership in such activities to 
those students in the control group. Moreover, 
the study habits of the experimental group were 
excellent. 


Negative Critics a Small Minority 


To show further the positive accomplishments 
of the public schools, opinion polls reveal that 
most people believe the opposite of the above 
unproved, so-called faults of public schools. The 
negative critics would have you believe not only 
that their charges are based on fact but that they 
voice what most people believe. They don’t. The 
data collected by this Commission on Free Public 
Education, and shown in Table I proves that the 
negative critics are a decidedly small minority 
of the total population. 

On the contrary, a large proportion of a repre- 
sentative sample of lay citizens say that the 
schools are better, or as good as, rather than 


1%3See Aikin, Wilfred M., The Story of the Eight Year Study. 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 1942. 
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TABLE I. OPINIONS OF 5,000 LAY CITIZENS. SHOWN TO BE A REPRESENTATIVE SAMPLE OF RE. 
SPONDENTS TO THE QUESTION: ARE SCHOOLS TODAY BETTER THAN, AS GOOD AS, OR POORER 
THAN SCHOOLS 30-40 YEARS AGO? ALL FIGURES IN PER CENTS. COMPARISONS SHOWN BY SIZE 
OF COMMUNITIES AND BY VARIOUS SOCIO-ECONOMIC GROUPS. (DATA COLLECTED BY PHI DELTA 
KAPPA COMMISSION ON FREE PUBLIC EDUCATION.) 
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1 2 3 4 
2,000 lay citizens as respondents Per cent saying Per cent saying Per cent saying 
to a questionnaire schools schools about schools poorer 
better than as good as than 
Grand total (questionnaires ) 85 9 6 
Total by size of communities 
2,500 or less 87 9 4 
2,500-10,000 89 7 4 
10,000-50,000 82 8 10 
50,000 and over 83 ll 6 
3,000 as respondents when interviewed 65 21 14 
Grand total (interviews ) 70 18 12 
Housewives interviewed 7 15 14 
Business-professional people interviewed — om ines 
Labor—skilled, unskilled 65 19 16 
White collar workers 67 18 15 
Farmers 68 28 4 
Respondents without children in school 62 18 20 
Respondents with children in school 70 19 ll 
Respondents in ages 20-40 years interviewed 64 27 9 
Respondents in ages 50-70 years interviewed 55 23 22 












poorer than, 30-40 years ago. Around three- 
fourths of 3,000 lay citizens interviewed, and cor- 
roborated by five-sixths of 2,000 questionnaired, 
assert emphatically that the public schools today 
are better than or as good as they were 30-40 
years ago. Seemingly these representative sam- 
ples of citizens feel that the public schools do 
achieve some good things. Earlier published 
opinion polls also reflect this same faith of lay- 
men in the good things about public schools. 
Furthermore, the respondents used by Phi 
Delta Kappans were able on a free association 
basis to write in their own words why schools 
are better than, or as good as, or poorer than 
schools a generation or so ago. The following 
{Table II) from the commission’s reliable sam- 
ples of lay opinion is further proof of lay opinion 
on the positive achievements of public schools. 





TABLE II. OPINIONS OF 400 LAY CITIZENS WHO TOOK THE TROUBLE TO STATE IN ANSWER TO 
THE QUESTIONNAIRE WHEREIN SCHOOLS ARE oat aa THAN OR POORER THAN SCHOOLS OF 
30-40 YEARS AGO 


Note that 1) a range from 55 to 80-90 per cent say schools are better or as good as thirty or forty years ago 
and 2) the uniformity of positive support by size of places and by socio-economic groups. 


The foregoing evidence, in support of what 
the public schools have done, is a still greater 
reflection of social achievement because of vastly 
complicated present-day conditions. In our agrar- 
ian culture, say up to 1900, what the people did 
and the problems they faced were simple, local, 
and understandable. People were clear as to 
what life was about and as to what could be 
taught in and out of school. 


Much Accomplished in Limited Time 

Let us take the “for instance” approach; I be- 
lieve the following “for instance” was really rep- 
resentative of most people’s attitudes 75 years 
ago. This “for instance” is quoted from a great 
educator's significant interpretation of the forma- 
tive influences'* of the climate of the homes, 


%* Spaulding, Frank. One School Administrator’s Philosophy: 
Its Development. Exposition Press, New York, 1952. 











Schools Better Than Due to 





Schools Poorer Than Due to 






































































1 2 3 4 5 6 
Topic Reason Frequency Per cent Topic Reason Frequency Per cent 
Improved curriculum 98 24 3Rs’ not stressed 47 12 
Better teachers 98 24 Discipline poorer 23 6 
Too many extra 
Improved facilities 87 22 curricular activities 5 1 








Note that the recognitions of the positive achievements of public schools are markedly greater than the negative 
charges of the critics of the public schools. 
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neighborhoods, and schools of the late 1800's. 
“The overwhelming predominant invisible en- 
vironment of my early childhood and youth may 
be characterized as ethical. . . . Pretty much 
everything was right and wrong.” Parents in the 
neighborhood and teachers in school cooperated 
100 per cent, says Spaulding. Parents were clear 
as to what each child had to do and also what 
teachers were expected to do. There was not 
only clarity of purposes and values; citizens co- 
operated in a homogeneous environment. 

Today the school literally competes with a 
variety of out-of-school forces; some are good, 
many are not. 

Quantitatively, the child is in school but 10-12 
per cent of his waking time from birth to legal 
maturity at the age of 21 years. Thus educational 
personnel in public schools now assume a tre- 
mendous task. In a small proportion of a child’s 
waking time, they must attempt to induct the 
child into this vastly accelerating and compli- 
cated world because the school is the only uni- 
versal and common guidance agency of society. 
Now we literally teach all the children of all the 
people, in contrast to estimates 50 years ago that 
we taught only the upper 20 per cent. In spite of 
such obstacles, the public school is still the only 
common denominator of America’s greatest cap- 
ital—children. 


Education — the Great Community Improver 


Children are people with potentials. Thorndike 
in his monumental! appraisal of the goodness of 
communities shows with elaborate statistical 
proof that five-sixths of the improvement of com- 
munities comes from improving people (60 per 
cent from improving people and 25 per cent im- 
proving their incomes ). Both the improvement of 
people and of their incomes are truly in large 
measure the accomplishments of public schools. 

In contrast note how weak the following forces 
are, as factors in determining what makes a com- 
munity good: 

3 per cent—health 

5 per cent—the kind of community govern- 
ment: mayor-council or city manager. 

1 per cent—homogeneity of race and culture. 

2 per cent—the works of previous generations 
or the race experience, as standardized in the tra- 
ditional school subjects or disciplines. 

4 per cent—causes at present unknown. 


Influences of Parents and Friends 


Even more startling as to the competition of 
public school and non-school forces is a statisti- 


* Thorndike, E. L. Your City, p. 117. Harcourt, Brace and 


Company, New York, 1939. 
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cal study by Hartshorne and May on testing 
pupils and other groups"® of associates as to ethi- 
cal discrimination. Omitting statistical technicali- 
ties this piece of research shows that parents are 
27 times more influential than are public school 
teachers, and that one’s friends are 18 times as 
influential as teachers. These facts do not imply 
that teachers have little influence. Rather they 
mean that children are with parents and friends 
far more than with teachers and that the time 
and prestige and influences of parents and friends 
are far more significant than those of teachers. 
Moreover, one must note that there are all kinds 
of parents and friends. Some help the school per- 
sonnel tremendously, supplementing and coordi- 
nating the guidance functions of trained public 
school teachers. Unfortunately other parents and 
friends compete or condition children with mis- 
educative ideas and attitudes, contrary to the 
ideals of our educators and of good citizens. 


Democracy’s Device for Guidance 


Because of these complexities the accomplish- 
ments of the public school as society’s common 
denominator are in my opinion even greater. The 
public school takes children from varying types 
of homes and surroundings and sets up a favor- 
able environment. Literally it has the role of 
guiding the democratic and universal culture- 
molding process of education. It teaches the child 
in a variety of ways. It introduces him to a vastly 
expanded heritage in contrast to the narrow and 
restricted guidance of home and neighborhood. 
It helps him to interpret the life about him and it 
guides him in the study of his social heritage. It 
offers a common pattern of guiding the child’s 
activities. 

On the horizon we see as equally important 
the duty of public school personnel to teach 
adults. Now we know adults too can learn. More 
and more the school is doing and will do for 
adults what it has done so well for children. 

Quantitative data of the public school in nearly 
a century of our history are worth quoting.” 


1870 1940 1950 








Per cent of the population 5-17 
years of age enrolled in school 57 * 88 


Per cent of population 5-17 years 
of age in daily attendance in school 34 “ 87 


Average number of days attended 


per school year 80 150 





1%* Hartshorne, Hugh and May, Mark. “Testing the Knowledge 
of Right and Wrong.” Religious Education, vol. 61, pp. 63-73, 
239-352, 413-421, 539-554, 621-632 (February, April, August, Oc- 
tober, December, 1926) vol. 62, pp. 523-5382 (May, *927). 

1 Biennial Survey of Education 1918-1950. Office of Education, 
United States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D. C. 
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In still another review of trends the average 
amount of schooling of children in school was: 


In 1890—about 3 years. 
In 1917—about 6 years. 
In 1942—about 10 years. 


Of all Americans over 25 years of age the median 
years’ schooling by states 
In 1940 was 8.6 years (range 5 to 10 years). 
In 1950 was 9.3 years (range 7 to 12 years). 
Still other figures show over 20,000,000 living 
Americans have completed high school and 6-7 
million have completed college. 


Education’s True Friends — Young Parents 


A related statistic which I think significant is 
that slightly more girls persist through secondary 
school and graduate from high school than do 
boys. This vastly greater competence of Ameri- 
can young women may help explain the far great- 
er proportion of women today successfully hold- 
ing remunerative jobs. The true friends of the 
public school are young parents. I believe also 
that this equivalence of the preparation of girls 
with boys today is reflected in the demonstrated 
civic competence of our young women. 

Most of these gains have come in the past 25 
years; the greatly increased schooling has been 
among Americans under the age of 50. The aver- 
age life-span of Americans today is close to 70 
years. Yet the age group born prior to 1910 are 
still dominant in economic and civic life. They 
had their schooling when the average amount of 
it was 3 years; the mass mind of those Americans 
was limited. Today most youth graduate from 
high school and thus have four times as much 
school guidance. But the youth of 1955 will not 
be dominant in economic and civic life much 
before 1980. Thus one of the real measures of the 
accomplishments of the public school is its po- 
tential for the future. 
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Education’s Carryovers 

To illustrate this point, in my opinion one of 
the great acts of our national government has 
been the GI Bill of Rights. It subsidized for 
young people, who have fought for their country 
since 1941, greatly extended training often ip. 
cluding college preparation. A second example is 
the recently passed and similar program of col- 
lege preparation called the National Science 
Foundation Act. But the real results of such pro- 
longed schooling of our youth will not be evi. 
dent until 1980. 

One could go on to document other “carry 
overs” or achievements of public schools. Mass. 
media, such as the press and advertising, are de- 
pendent for support on citizens who are edu- 
cated. Most of what we buy today is purchased 
by people who have been educated in various 
ways to want the finer things of life. What were 
luxuries for the rich are now the necessities of 
all those who by prolonged schooling have made 
themselves competent to earn enough to support 
tremendously higher standards of living. Don't 
overlook the fact that people finance what I call 
public standards such as hospitals, public recrea- 
tion, and public schools when they are educated 
as Americans are. In my judgment that is why 
almost all Americans believe that the public 
schools are better or as good as public schools 
30-40 years ago. 

Public education is truly an investment device 
for the safety and welfare of American democ- 
racy. The public school is our greatest bulwark 
for making more possible the dream of James 
Truslow Adams,'§ “that dream of a land in which 
life should be better and richer and fuller for 
every man, with opportunity for each according 
to his ability or achievements.” America’s public 
school is truly our greatest social achievement. 


18 Adams, James T., The Epic of America, p. 404, Little, Brown 
and Company, Boston, 1931. 


A Layman Looks at Free Education 


By LAWRENCE MARTIN 


AN NOT ONLY believes in miracles; he de- 
mands them, made to his order, from his 
teachers and his priests. He has com- 


missioned them to protect him from the conse- 
quences,of folly. The miracle he requires is that 





LAWRENCE MARTIN is associate editor, Denver 
Post, and author of The Faceless Informer. 


they do so without interfering with his indul- 
gence in folly; without making changes in his 
nature. So, while he dutifully recites creeds, he 
leaves faith to the anointed. 

For reasons such as these, the freedom of edu- 
cation has been perhaps more limited than any 
other freedom Americans boast of enjoying. In- 
cense is burned to schooling, but the bold free 
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inquiry without which the mysteries of teaching 
and of learning are reduced to hocus pocus, is 
held to be heretical and subversive. 


Purveyors of Inert Ideas 


For in a society founded upon and nurtured by 
freedom of the mind and adventurous individual- 
ism, a retreat into mass conformity set in. No- 
where more than in education was the result 
more damaging, more productive of frustration, 
confusion and defeat. The very efforts that teach- 
ers made to stem the flight, and to advance with 
the times, brought upon them suspicion, con- 
demnation, even calumny. Nevertheless, school- 
ing was expected to produce miracles, without 
actually relating schooling with education. 

Thus came the time—and it is not yet ended— 
when teachers were held by education’s mass 
worshippers to routine traffic in what Sir Richard 
Livingston of Oxford has called “inert ideas”; 
that is to say, “ideas that are merely received into 
the mind without being utilized or tested,” with- 
out being put into combination with living. A 
decade ago, writing upon the future of education, 
Livingstone was dismayed by the extent to which 
education was “loaded” with such ideas. 

Strangely enough—and yet perhaps naturally 
enough—the assaults upon freedom of education 
were most violent and wounding in the very 
midst of world-wide social revolution, when men 
everywhere were slashing at established systems 
and ancient idols with ideas and policies which, 
if not new, were in many cases violently differ- 
ent. But in the conflict thus brought on, educa- 
tion in this country was sternly warned into si- 
lence about either the form or the substance of 
issues that were in one way or another reshaping 
civilization and the future millenium. 


No Other Place for Morality 


And so education, as a democratic institution, 
the school teacher and the college professor, 
those who teach teachers, and the millions who 
go to school, have been, and still are today upon 
a battle ground for freedom —for the survival not 
only of freedom, but of an education which is 
more than the offering and receiving of inert 
ideas, more than mass production of graduates. 

Fortunately for everyone concerned, not all 
school teachers or professors of education were 
caught in the disastrous retreat of liberalism. 
Many there were and are who dared to believe— 
and to vitalize their faith with works—that the 
purpose of education is to make people free and 
to keep them free. If the teacher be not free, how 
can he make freedom a reality to those he 
teaches? There have been enough of the stout- 
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hearted, undismayed by such words as “com- 
munist” or “subverter” or “faddist” or others in 
the jargon of reaction, to form rallying points 
for educational freedom. 

These are they who believe with Dr. Harold 
Taylor, president of Sarah Lawrence College, 
that “the major issue in American education is 
whether or not the colleges and schools can re- 
main free from political, intellectual, or economic 
dictation. If they take as their task to teach stu- 
dents how to be free and how to think for them- 
selves, in doing so they will build their own de- 
fenses against outside control, and will teach the 
rest of society that freedom is the moral value on 
which the democratic system rests. If America 
does not learn to know this through the schools 
and colleges, there is no other place in American 
life where the values of democratic morality can 
be regenerated and recreated in each generation.” 


Teaching the Reality of Excellence 


It has been said of Aristotle that he made sense 
because, while he always looked at things as 
they are, he never forgot what they should be. 
The essence of his philosophy is therefore, the 
reality of excellence. And that must be the phi- 
losophy of the teacher, and of those who educate 
the teacher to his function, if education is to pre- 
serve its own freedom and that of the nation. 

Now if we are to achieve the highest excel- 
lence in education, we shall have to consider how 
free teachers ought to be. Who is to decide what 
methods in the classroom will give the pupils or 
students not only the most effective schooling, 
but the largest measure of education for living 
in, being a part of, and supporting a democratic 
society? To me, that question appears to lie be- 
tween the teacher and the student, more than 
between the teacher and the principal, the chan- 
cellor or president, the dean, the school board, 
the American Legion, or the many varieties of 
patriotism represented by emphatic lay organi- 
zations. 


Value Above All Other Values 


In other words, must not the teacher be taught 
the use and exercise of freedom, rather than ad- 
herence to a routine formula devised by profes- 
sors of education or any other persons who, in 
greater or less degree, are detached from the ac- 
tual classroom teaching function? Isn't the be- 
ginning of it all in the schools and colleges of 
education, where those who have a call to teach 
are instructed how to teach? Is it not there that 
freedom of inquiry must be given value above all 
other values in the instruction of the young? 

Every teacher, and every student in every 
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classroom is between Scylla and Charybdis—the 
Scylla of administrative jurisdiction, the Charyb- 
dis of the lay community's sovereignty over 
schools. If teacher and pupil are not to suffer 
shipwreck upon one rock or the other, must not 
the teacher be equipped to be the pilot between 
the two? 

This is not now the case. The teacher is a sub- 
ordinate—subordinate to all the super-sensitive, 
self-protecting, politically conscious administra- 
tors, boards, faculty committees, and other top 
echelons. He is subordinate also to the parental, 
taxpaying, critical, worried, lay community. 


Opportunity for Teachers of Teachers 


But the teacher is the educator. If he has been 
trained only in the pet professional usages of 
whatever teacher’s college he attended, heaven 
help him and those he teaches. Such hammer- 
and-saw training he must have. The vocation to 
teach he must feel. But however proud and 
strong and devoted he may be, he can quickly 
become an estimable automaton unless he has 
been trained to value, to use, and thus to defend 
freedom for teaching. 

What does that mean? It should mean that 
teachers should have a far larger share than now 
in making and applying educational policy. That 
suggests a revolutionary—and perhaps a fright- 
ening—change. It suggests also, however, a tre- 
mendous opportunity for those educators in 
whose keeping the freedom of education rests — 
the teachers of teachers. 


Great Qualities of Creative Teachers 


The inevitable consequenc of our all-inclusive 
educational system is a critical limitation on the 
teacher's freedom. Dr. Nathan Pusey, president 
of Harvard, pointed up the shortcomings, diffi- 
culties, and advantages of this practice in a re- 
cent article in Fortune, and then stated this con- 
clusion about it: 

“If the educational experiences that lead to 
development in individuals are to become more 
effective, one must begin by strengthening the 
quality of teaching. Devotion, knowledge, imagi- 
nation, quick intelligence, patience, concern for 
others, grasp on principle—these are the great 
qualities that make creative teachers.” 

But how, one is impelled to ask, are such ster- 
ling qualities to be put to their most effective use 
if the teacher is restricted, restrained, in his exer- 
cise of them? 

Teachers are so restricted and restrained. Po- 
litical, economic, social, and even professional 
restrictions hedge them about. 


Must Open the Door to Inquiry 

They are required to take loyalty oaths pre. 
scribed by state governments or local school 
boards, or both, and such oaths become in prac- 
tice a limitation on their right to illuminate for 
young minds what are called, in a huge lumping, 
“controversial subjects”; or to discuss such theo. 
retically accepted and non-controversial subjects 
as the United Nations or the work of its agencies; 
or to mention communism as a factor in interna- 
tional or national affairs. In many places, teach- 
ers are expected and strictly required to shut the 
door on inquiry, instead of opening it. 

All across this country numbers of them have 
been pilloried and professionally exiled because 
they had dared, in their own school days, to have 
inquiring minds about the Russian Soviet system. 

In the country’s largest city, they have been 
required, on pain of dismissal, to become inform- 
ers, on demand, against other teachers. 

In colleges and universities they have been 
quizzed and investigated because they dare to 
follow the formula once described by the presi- 
dent of one of our leading state universities who 
was being badgered by a citizen on the ground 
that the university “teaches communism.’ The 
president said: “In this university we teach the 
facts about communism and syphillis. We do not 
advocate either.” 


Pedagogued for Detachment 

And in virtually all the loyalty oath, suspected 
subversion, and guilt by association cases that 
have been brought, the only transgression proved 
has been the exercise of that freedom of inquiry 
which is the heart and soul of a teacher’s own 
competence, and the essential factor in his ability 
to open a student mind to learning. 

Economically, the teaching potential in this 
country is critically reduced by the second-class 
rating given teaching as a means of livelihood. 

Socially the teacher is under the meanest of 
scrutiny, excommunicated from the kind of pub- 
lic relations that would do both the community 
and the schools immense good. 

Professionally the teacher often is pedagogued 
for detachment rather than for contact with the 
vitality and curiosity of the young mind. “Meth- 
odology” is a great God Baal to whose ritual they 
must conform with sometimes minor concern for 
the variety of living human problems, needs, and 
opportunities with which they deal. 


Smarties With Loud Opinions 

If education in this country is to take on more 
and more the mass mechanics of the assembly 
line, turning out incredible numbers of shiny 
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models on schedule—models equipped with self 
starters but without adequate knowledge of their 
use—then we are in for the long rule of totali- 
tarian ignorance of the things that make men 
worthy and nations great. Unless the teachers 
who must deal now and tomorrow with the be- 
havioral mores of 1980, 1990, and 2000 A. D. are 
free also to deal with humanistic studies and 
Jearning, free to impart a sense of the value of 
values, of the reality of excellence, we shall de- 
generate into a nation of technological smarties 


who upon other matters have nothing in their 
heads or hearts but loud opinions borrowed from 
politicians, newspaper editors, or teachers. 

This is bound not to happen until and unless 
the teaching profession itself surrenders uncon- 
ditionally to the falsehood that education is mere- 
ly a polite and not too demanding form of men- 
tal exercise, and school rooms merely places to 
keep young people’s idle minds and hands pleas- 
urably occupied. This lay observer does not ex- 
pect ever to witness such a surrender. 


Better Schools When Public Participates 


By GLENN JENSEN 


we have today sufficient resources to or- 

ganize and to maintain an excellent pub- 
lic education program. In those localities where 
education is facing a crisis, where a shortage of 
personnel and facilities exists, where an apparent 
lack of funds forces school administrators to pro- 
vide a sub-standard program, and where unwar- 
ranted criticisms have arisen, it has been found 
generally true that in these communities the peo- 
ple have not been made fully aware of the needs 
and problems of the schools nor have they iden- 
tified themselves in any way with those problems. 


Where Criticism Thrives 


Some educators themselves have been respon- 
sible for impeding educational progress and com- 
munity understanding. They have accomplished 
this by assuming that the function of educational 
leadership was fulfilled when they informed the 
people of the community of the purposes and the 
practices of the public schools, with patrons ex- 
pected to approve. Evidence to the contrary, that 
this type of “leadership” is not doing the job, may 
be found when a study is made of the success of 
violent critics of the public schools—who have 
preyed upon those lacking understanding of the 
schools and of the import of the educational pro- 
gram. It is in communities exhibiting no leader- 
ship of any kind, or “leadership” of the kind men- 
tioned, that critics of the public schools have 
been most successful. 

In some communities contact between the 
school and the community consists largely of at- 
tendance reports, athletic events, commencement 
ceremonies, and other limited contacts designed 
to insure complacency. Parents rarely are invited 
to visit the school and the PTA is an ineffective 
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organization. In such communities there is an 
absence of community participation and none is 
encouraged for fear the status quo may be dis- 
turbed. When additional support for the schools 
is needed it is necessary to resort to high pressure 
campaigns in order to “sell” the people on the 
school. These attempts at “selling” as a part of an 
intensive campaign are poor substitutes for com- 
munity confidence based upon understanding 
through participation in school affairs. 


Learning by Doing 

We have long known that children learn by 
doing; that experiences gained in participation 
tend to increase knowledge, promote skills, and 
develop certain attitudes. More of us might con- 
sciously apply this same psychological fact in 
our efforts to bring about increased public under- 
standing of the schools. Only recently have we 
begun fully to realize that those who are mean- 
ingfully involved in school activities tend to 
learn more about schools than those who are not. 
In fact, public school officials have no real alter- 
native but to work with the people of a com- 
munity and to reflect the will of these people. 
Only through enlightened public support won 
through widespread public participation can the 
schools find the strength to prosper. This active 
and aggressive lay participation is one of the 
most effective ways to help the people of a com- 
munity understand their real stake in public edu- 
cation, and move to preserve it. 

Most school teachers and administrators today 
realize that lay people are extremely valuable 
and helpful to the educational program as re- 
source persons, as two-way channels of communi- 
cation between the schools and the community, 
and as public relations promoters. School leaders 
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now are beginning to realize that if you want 
people to support a program you must be sure 
they understand its values and that they have 
shared with personal satisfaction in the planning 


and developing of that program. 


Using School Improvement Groups 

Citizens also have come to understand, gener- 
ally, that schools cannot provide adequate edu- 
cational programs by themselves, that they need 
the full cooperation of many groups and agencies 
as well as of individual citizens, and that when 
the schools are subjected to unwarranted attacks 
the children of these citizens, the community, 
and the nation suffer. As lay people become more 
aware of their civic responsibilities to assist in 
providing better education for their children, 
they seek ways of helping. This happened in 
Longmont, Colorado where a group of young 
adults, on their own initiative, formed a school 
improvement association of more than twenty 
members. These young people have volunteered 
their services in helping in any way possible to 
make their good schools even better. They work 
closely and harmoniously with the superintend- 
ent on a variety of subjects, either as a total ad- 
visory committee or as special committees. There 
are no permanent standing committees. The com- 
mittee as a whole or members working with the 
superintendent and board of education have as- 
sisted with school plant surveys, new plant needs, 
public relations work of great variety, and school 
finances. 

The group has also helped, to some extent, 
in developing curriculum changes. Beginning as 
a group of about twenty members, the commit- 
tee has steadily grown to many times its original 
size having as its primary objects the betterment 
of the educational program of the Longmont 
public schools. With the encouragement of the 
school administrators one of the special commit- 
tees is working now on a program of adult educa- 
tion and has made great progress in the last year. 


Laymen as Good-Will Ambassadors 


The principal of San Benito, Texas high school 
believes that one of the most successful examples 
of active lay participation his school has experi- 
enced recently is in connection with a group of 
lay craftsmen who assist the industrial vocations 
training class in San Benito. Each year the boys 
enrolled in the building trades class build a house 
completely from foundation to roof. A lay com- 
mittee composed of a general contractor, a paint- 
er, a plumber, an electrician and a lumberman 
assist the boys and their instructor in the project. 
Since this activity furnishes some competition to 








local contractors and laborers, the committee per- 
forms a public relations job which to date has 
succeeded extremely well. The committee, there. 
fore, actually serves two purposes; that of giving 
technical advice to the students on the job, and 
that of a group of good-will ambassadors selling 
the idea to the people of the community and 
helping ward off unwarranted criticism. 


More Parents Than Children 


Lay people participate in school affairs in a 
great number of ways throughout this great coun- 
try. Some do only a minimum amount of par- 
ticipating by visiting school for a conference with 
the teacher or for open house. Some may attend 
a school play, basketball game, or visit during 
American Education Week, if their children pro- 
mote the idea satisfactorily. Millions of lay peo- 
ple, however, participate in a more active and 
aggressive way by joining and supporting par- 
ents groups organized solely to help the schools, 
One of the most successful organizations of this 
kind is the Parent-Teacher Association. Besides 
its sponsorship and support of hot lunch pro- 
grams, guidance programs, health services and a 
host of other activities, the PTA is usually will- 
ing and anxious to cooperate in an effort to de- 
velop the school program generally. 

In Mount Vernon, New York there has been 
some very active and profitable participation on 
the part of the PTA membership in the high 
school guidance program. With the support of 
the guidance director and the clinical counselor- 
psychologist a number of class meetings for par- 
ents have been conducted with attention given 
to the topics of family relationships, child growth 
and development, and school and community re- 
lations. So much interest was generated in these 
discussions that on several occasions there were 
more citizens in attendance at meetings than 
there were children in the regular school. The 
school has profited from the helpful suggestions 
and support of the public; one of the most prom- 
ising outcomes is a program of student nursing 
undertaken as a community service and planned 
in cooperation with officials of the Mount Ver- 


non hospital. 


A State-Wide Program 


The Washington State Congress of Parents and 
Teachers recommended to local associations: 


1) Secure official authorization for general com- 
munity use of school facilities under proper safe- 
guards and arrangements. 

2) Urge school officials to promote wider use of 
community resources through carefully planned field 
trips, resource visitors, student interviews, local sur- 
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veys, extended field studies, civic service projects, 
work experiences, and school camping. 

3) Offer assistance to school officials in making 
systematic and cooperative surveys of local com- 
munity needs and resources. 

4) Help individual teachers plan and conduct 
field trips for their classes. 

5) Compile for school use a list of local adults who 
possess special abilities, interests, backgrounds, hob- 
bies and collections which they are willing to share 
with pupils in the classroom. 

6) Enlist the aid of the state office of public in- 
struction in planning, organizing and evaluating a 
comprehensive community resources program for the 
better education of youth and the democratic im- 
provement of community living. 


Other active lay participation has come through 
service of resource people to the school. These 
people have helped in classroom discussions, lab- 
oratory demonstrations, assembly programs, on 
school boards, and on administrative staffs. Ev- 
ery community has a wealth of valuable human 
resources and these lay people are able to render 
valuable help in developing successful field trips, 
surveys, community improvement projects, work 
experiences, and camping trips, in addition to 
classroom activities. 


Serve as Resource Persons 

The schools of Proctor, Minnesota have dem- 
onstrated the great benefits that can come to 
school children through the services to the school 
by resource people of the community. In Proctor 
many citizens and organizations have helped to 
plan and work for the schools. Laymen took an 
active part in surveys for reorganization of the 
school district; business and professional men 
and women have assisted in the vocational guid- 
ance program; the Lions club has paid tribute to 
outstanding students and has helped afflicted 
students overcome the handicap of poor vision; 
the Parent-Teacher Association units have spon- 
sored cash scholarships for deserving students 
who desire to follow teaching careers; the band 
parents club has helped to send the Proctor high 
school band on trips to Pasadena, Portland, New 
Orleans, and Miami; and the local civic club has 
helped school authorities on studies of tax as- 
sessments. In addition to these school and com- 
munity projects leaders in Proctor are develop- 
ing a plan to enlist the cooperation of employers 
in an on-the-job training program for students. 


Success in Walsenburg 

One of the most successful and unusual pro- 
grams of adult education in the Rocky Mountain 
area is functioning in Walsenburg, Colorado un- 
der the guidance and leadership of a county 
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judge and a dentist. Educators are involved in 
the operation of the program but the officers and 
members of the steering committee who direct 
the program and the schedule of courses, are a 
striking cross section of the city and community. 
The idea for the Walsenburg program grew out 
of a meeting sponsored by the Mountain-Plains 
Adult Education Association attended by pro- 
fessional educators and laymen. Upon the sug- 
gestion of the superintendent of schools an as- 
sociation was formed, officers chosen, a steering 
committee picked, and a schedule of classes put 
into operation. The planning group sensed that 
through a cooperative effort things could be done 
in Walsenburg that would meet the real needs 
of the citizens. Courses offered during the last 
spring term included farm veterinary medicine, 
typewriting, word usages, prospecting for urani- 
um, cake decorating, arts and crafts, and book re- 
viewing. At the present time a county judge is 
president of the association, a dentist is vice-presi- 
dent, and the superintendent of schools is treas- 
urer. Housewives, store clerks, cattle men, garage 
operators, bookkeepers, health officials, public 
servants, and school people serve actively on vari- 
ous committees. The superintendent summed up 
the success of the project recently by saying, 
“This program has been one of the most success- 
ful I have known in my career as an educator and 
I place much credit for its success on the fact 
that the people of the city and community have 
full control of the planning and operation of the 
entire project.” 


B-E Days in Oklahoma City 

Utilizing community groups in helping with 
school problems has been demonstrated success- 
fully in Oklahoma City where there are 68 ele- 
mentary schools, seven junior high schools and 
three senior high schools enrolling over 40,000 
students. 

On one day during American Education Week 
the Chamber of Commerce assigns a number of 
businessmen to each of the various schools. The 
men assigned are listed and these names are sent 
to the schools beforehand. Upon their arrival at 
the school the principal gives the group a briefing 
as to the purposes and objectives of the school 
and methods followed in accomplishing these ob- 
jectives. The businessmen then visit classes, re- 
maining in each class for a period long enough to 
become thoroughly acquainted with what is 
transpiring. At 11:00 a.m. these men meet again 
with the principal until noon to discuss what they 
saw and heard in the classrooms. At noon the 
entire group of business people gather in the two 
large high school cafeterias for lunch on regular 
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school fare. Last year there were 700 people at 
the luncheons. Following lunch the superintend- 
ent delivers a “State of the Union Message” on 
problems of the schools and how school and com- 
munity relations may be improved by the help 
of business people. 

In the spring of the year this procedure is re- 
versed and the Chamber of Commerce invites the 
teachers to visit business establishments. Each 
year teachers are invited to attend a different 
industry or business establishment. They leave 
their classes at 11:30 on the day of visitation and 
dismiss the students for that day. Arriving at the 
business place at noon the teachers attend lunch- 
eons planned by their hosts; for the rest of the 
day until 4:00 p.m. they are guests of the firm. 
Officers of the firm conduct discussions, lead 
tours, and do their best to give each of the teach- 
ers a full insight into what the firm does and what 
its community relations are. 

Teachers are sold on the idea and comment 
that they gain valuable insights into educative 
possibilities residing in the community resources. 
The business people not only become better ac- 
quainted with the teachers but they also come to 
appreciate the tremendous teaching job being 
done in the city. School officials have indicated 
that the practice of conducting this kind of a 
community program has done much toward es- 
tablishing good relations between the schools 
and businesses of Oklahoma City. 

In Whippoorwill, Connecticut the girls in the 
elementary school learn the all-important skills 
of sewing and homemaking under the supervi- 
sion of lay women in the community. The women 
volunteered their services when school officials 
expressed a desire to show that parents can help 
the children and the school in the integration of 
a well-rounded curriculum. The project was 
started last Thanksgiving and is so successful 
that it appears to be the groundbreaker for oth- 
ers. The program is so arranged that the boys do 
shop work while the girls are sewing. 


Participants Stand to Gain 


Schools utilizing resource people from the 
community report that most people are willing 
and anxious to help the schools develop a better 
program for our young people. Practice indicates, 
however, that it is wise for school officials to 
stress the fact that lay participants stand to gain 
personally from such experiences and that the 
whole community life will likewise be improved. 
Communities have found that the education pro- 
gram becomes more meaningful and more chal- 
lenging to students, more closely related to local 
needs, and better able to improve the quality of 
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community living when active and aggressive 
lay participation becomes a feature of the total 
school program. 

In order to encourage active and aggressive 
lay participation it is necessary to start with the 
basic concerns of the people. It may be the three 
R’s, student behavior, a building program, or sex 
education; but, whatever it is, the point of inter- 
est is the place at which lay people will be will- 
ing to work with the school people in an effort to 
improve the educational program. Sex educa- 
tion in the Denver public schools has never 
been completely ignored nor has it really been 
pushed. However, this past spring students at 
Kepner junior high school were able to try an 
experiment in such education. 


Handling a Delicate Subject 


The original impetus came from a mother 
whose older child had experienced a similar pro- 
gram in another school. She discussed it with a 
PTA group and they ultimately formed a com- 
mittee which met and discussed tentative plans 
with the principal of the school. When it was 
apparent to the principal that this group ex- 
pressed the feelings of a large group of parents, 
he contacted the school health department for 
teaching personnel and teaching aids. The health 
department responded with films and a qualified 
discussion leader. 

The parents were quite willing to accept pro- 
fessional advice and the school officials were will- 
ing to accept the suggestions of the parents in 
order to avoid disturbing discussion hinging 
around religious beliefs and mores. 

The original committee grew to include repre- 
sentatives of the school guidance classes and the 
entire group worked out most of the touchy de- 
tails. Letters were sent home asking parental per- 
mission for students to see the films and to par- 
ticipate in the discussions. Plans were made for 
the boys and girls to see the films at different 
times but the individual guidance classes decided 
whether the discussion periods after the film 
showing would be in mixed groups or not. Thus 
parents, teachers, and students had an opportun- 
ity to participate in the planning and conducting 
of a phase of the curriculum in an area of educa- 
tion which had been under a cloud for some time. 
School officials in Denver did not have to en- 
courage participation and the results were re- 
markable. Every one of the 1,100 letters sent 
home to parents was returned with permission 
granted for the student to participate in this pro- 
gram. Improvements for next year’s program 
have been suggested by an evaluation commit- 
tee composed of parents, students, and teachers. 
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National Organizations Also Participate 


Active lay participation has come not only 
from individuals or small groups but also from 
many national organizations that are currently 
placing more and more emphasis upon programs 
and projects which will help improve the nation’s 
schools. Professional and laymen’s organizations, 
labor, fraternal, service, patriotic, farm, business, 
women’s, religious, and educational groups have 
taken an active interest in the improvement of 
the public schools. The American Association of 
University Women recently completed a year- 
long study of school finance on the local level. 
The National Farmers Union education chairmen 
met this past spring to discuss ways of helping 
state and community education conferences. Ki- 
wanis International, in its 1955 committee pro- 
gram urged members to consult with local school 
authorities on the desirability of organizing citi- 
zens committees, on sponsoring Teacher Recog- 
nition Days, on supporting community efforts to 
raise teachers salaries, on supporting local efforts 
for new school buildings, on working for mini- 
mum standards of citizenship education in the 
schools and for implementing such courses. The 
National Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools has experienced tremendous success in 
arousing local interest and enthusiasm for the 
public schools. 

The United States Chamber of Commerce, a 
sponsor of Business-Education Days, recently is- 
sued a study on relationship of business to edu- 
cation called “Education—An Investment in Peo- 
ple.” The National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, and the Urban League are 
among many national organizations which have 
prepared study material on the problem of segre- 
gation in the schools. 


Examine School Problems Objectively 


The National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, a leader among national organizations, has 
prepared a kit of materials to help local people 
study textbooks as well as a booklet containing 
“101 Questions About Public Education” consid- 
ered by parents to be the most pressing problems 
facing the public schools today. 

The National Association of School Boards has 
made community conferences its principal proj- 
ect for 1955. The National Association of Manu- 
facturers made a recent contribution in its ma- 
terials on teacher recruitment. 

This is in no sense a complete list of national 
organizations concerned with the improvement 
of education. Many others have done sincere and 
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valuable work in promoting the public schools of 
all sections of America. 

Organized citizens’ committees in thousands 
of communities throughout this country have 
strengthened the pvblic schools by enlisting 
widespread community interest and study of the 
schools by lay people. These committees are 
sometimes temporary and sometimes permanent; 
they may deal with specific problems or with 
general policy; they may operate on a local level 
or nationwide; they may merely study the schools 
and make recommendations to boards of educa- 
tion, administrators, and teachers or they may 
lead social action. The one thing these citizen’s 
committees have in common is that they attempt 
to examine school problems objectively and then 
recommend ways of solving these problems. 


Study 16 Curriculum Areas 


The Arlington, Virginia public schools have set 
an example of effective lay participation in the 
total school program. This system is able to boast 
of active lay participation by more than 500 citi- 
zens in a service program to the schools of Ar- 
lington. Community representatives are appoint- 
ed by the school board to serve for a one-year 
term subject to reappointment. The superintend- 
ent utilizes advisory councils to assist in plans 
concerning sixteen different areas of curriculum 
and administration. Some of the areas studied 
last year by these groups were art, audio-visual 
education, budget procedures, building construc- 
tion, distributive education, guidance, health, 
home economics, libraries, music, speech (in- 
cluding radio and television), building trades, 
personnel policies, physical education, school 
lunches, and special programs for the mentally 
and physically handicapped. 

In order to bring in as much general knowl- 
edge and understanding as possible and in order 
to acquaint teachers and parents with new pro- 
grams a Parents Council on Instruction meets 
once a month to study and to discuss phases of 
the teaching program. This group, composed of 
both teachers and parents, dealt last year with 
extra curricular activities, family life education, 
the gifted child, homework, classroom discipline, 
and the teaching of reading and arithmetic. 


A Know Your Schools Program 


Shortly after inaugurating a Know Your Schools 
program in Oklahoma City, an activity sponsored 
and directed by the PTA units, school officials 
felt that other lay people were interested in what 
was going on in the schools and suggested to key 
lay leaders that a general meeting be held to de- 
termine what interest existed. Several hundred 
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citizens appeared and under lay chairmanship a 
number of work committees were established to 
delve into the areas of curriculum, food service, 
building construction, salaries, and other impor- 
tant problems. By interviews, questionnaires, and 
personal visits to classrooms, lunchrooms, and as- 
sembly programs these committees compiled a 
mass of helpful information for arriving at pos- 
sible solutions. School officials and lay people felt 
that one result of the study and discussion was a 
cultivation of improved school and community 
relations. The newspapers responded with fea- 
ture stories and reports on school activities which 
appeared regularly. Parents became better in- 
formed about the program of the three R’s and 
the teachers became better acquainted with the 
mothers and fathers of children in the classrooms. 
A somewhat different program of Know Your 
Schools was conducted in Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. Here the League of Women Voters gath- 
ered all the information available about the 
schools in Atlantic City and packed it into a 
booklet called Know Your Schools. The booklet 
tells in detail the ages of the city’s schools, wheth- 
er each school has facilities such as an auditorium, 
a gymnasium, and cafeteria; where the school 
system gets its money; and how the system com- 
pares with other city systems. The booklet also 
offers recommendations for improving the school 
system through salary increases for teachers, 
greater lay participation, and similar programs. 


One Person’s Contribution 

A retired woman in Brookfield Center, Con- 
necticut has demonstrated what a single active 
lay person can do to enrich the curriculum of an 
elementary school. She has completed a thor- 
ough breakdown, analysis, and cataloging of the 
1800 children’s books in the public library. In 
addition to setting up a graded list covering over- 
all subjects, she proceeded to read each book 
and list it under one of five headings; social 
studies, language arts, fine and practical arts, 
science, and physical education. She also com- 
piled a detailed list of pictures, maps and posters 
available for school use in the library. 

All of this work resulted in a 39-page booklet 
which has been distributed to the elementary 
school faculty. Librarians report that the number 
of books used by the elementary students is con- 
siderably higher this year than last and that the 
literary quality is well ahead also. A committee 
of parents and teachers plan to carry on the work 
inaugurated by this lay citizen. 

A vast stockpile of human resources is avail- 
able in most communities. The librarian with 
countless stories which are fascinating to young- 


sters, the airplane pilot with a knowledge of for. 
eign places, the coin collector with a narration to 
accompany his display, the musician who can 
demonstrate his technique, the scientist, the ex. 
plorer, and hundreds of other similar resource 
persons are available to enrich the educational 
programs of our schools. When lay citizens con. 
tribute to the learning of children, it is a rea] 
experience for them as well as for the youngsters, 


Bound by Human Values 


No good school can expect to stand apart from 
the life of the community. The two are bound 
together by human values and mutual interests 
that are inseparable. Lay people who want a 
good education for their youngsters will demand 
and pay for it; they will invest money in teachers’ 
salaries, buildings and equipment; they will take 
part in the school program wherever desirable: 
and they will support practices and policies which 
they have helped to form. Today’s citizens large. 
ly realize that their investments in good schools 
pay dividends in human values. 

Essex Falls, New Jersey, in order to promote 
a new service to its elementary pupils inaugurat- 
ed, through the Teachers’ Association, a human 
resource plan. Key citizens from all parts of town 
were invited to a series of meetings to make sug- 
gestions of resource people. Information about 
resource possibilities was placed on cards and 
indexed. The teachers then interviewed the per- 
sons suggested and made definite assignments for 
these citizens to appear before classes when the 
subject to be discussed was appropriate. After a 
contributor came to the school a permanent card 
was made with complete information for the use 
of the entire staff. 


Results in Bladenboro 


Typical of the many fine jobs turned in by citi- 
zens committees throughout the country was re- 
ported in the Bladen Journal, Bladenboro, North 
Carolina on May 12, 1955. The report read: 


During the school year 1954-55 over three hun- 
dred lay citizens and school personnel have coopera- 
tively conducted a school evaluation study under the 
direction of the Bladen County Citizens’ Committee 
for School Improvement. At each of the eight schools 
in the county, local committees have devoted much 
time and energy to analyzing the high school and 
elementary school program. 

Results of the efforts of the many who completed 
this study should include better understanding of the 
schools’ programs by both parents and school per- 
sonnel, improved relations between parents 
teachers, more interest and support of the schools 
by citizens, and an improved educational program. 
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In making an appraisal of their school, each com- 
munity made a conscious effort to discover the su- 
perior as well as the inferior aspects of their school’s 
program. In no sense does this report complete the 
work of the Bladen County Citizens’ Committee or 
that of the committees who have studied at the local 
school level. Rather, the findings and recommenda- 
tions of this study represent the first step in a con- 
certed effort by parents and school personnel to im- 
prove the Bladen County schools. For years to come, 
citizens of the local schools and the county schools 
as a unit will work on areas of improvement which 
were pointed up through the evaluation study. 


White House Conference to Be Peak 


This rising tide of citizen interest and partici- 
pation in solving school problems was recognized 
by President Eisenhower when in January, 1954 
he called upon the 83rd Congress to enact legis- 
lation which would permit the holding of state- 
wide conferences on education to be followed by 
a White House Conference on Education. The 
Congress responded to the President’s request by 
enacting P.L. 530 which made it possible for each 
state “. . . to bring together, prior to the White 
House Conference on Education, educators and 
other interested citizens to discuss educational 
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problems in the state and make recommendations 
for appropriate action. . . .” As a result some of 
the accomplishments citizens have made are: 

All the states in the union, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and the territories of Hawaii, Alaska, 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands are this year 
holding conferences called by or through their 
governors. 

In one state, the conference program calls for 
2,000 community conferences. In others, the num- 
ber ranges from several hundred conferences, 
held in conjunction with state programs, to a few 
regional conferences coming either before or after 
a state conference and in some cases sandwiched 
between two state conferences. What will come 
from the national conference, no one really knows. 
Part of the result may be measured in what is not 
done—what some person, having become ac- 
quainted with the problems of his schools, fails 
to say in criticism of education sometime in the 
near or distant future. 

More important than this, however, is the re- 
alistic look that thousands of citizens may take 
at their schools this year and in the years to come 
and that the citizens may realize their responsi- 
bilities toward education. 


Explaining New Methods to Parents 


By HOWARD WOOLUM 


either the commission’s questionnaire or its 

interviewers said that they think the teach- 
ing of basic skills is to some extent neglected in 
today’s schools. The question as to how well the 
skills are taught was not asked specifically or 
more persons might have shown greater concern 
over the teaching of reading, arithmetic, writing, 
and spelling. 


GS ether the numbers of persons answering 


Reasons for Public Concern 


Although there is evidence to show that these 
skills are taught and learned better than ever be- 
fore,’ the concern over them must be considered 
genuine. It may well reflect the schools’ failure to 
explain to the lay public the changes in method- 
ology which gradually have been taking place 
during the past twenty-five years. These changes 
have not been the result of poor teacher training 
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or a laissez-faire attitude on the part of educa- 
tors. The exact opposite is actually the case. The 
concern of an important segment of the public 
has undoubtedly come about because 1) laymen 
have begun to notice the great differences in the 
nature of the content of studies; 2) parents are 
confused over the changes in methods of teach- 
ing; 3) many persons are unable to relate the 
newer methodology to our present way of life. 
Evidence in the survey indicates that educa- 
tors must do more to explain the gradual changes 
in contents and methods over the last quarter 
century. Laymen want to know, for example, why 
teachers spend more time teaching the budgeting 
of an allowance than in figuring the amount of 
paper needed for the walls of a house. They also 
want to know why children are permitted to 
move freely about the classroom without first 
having secured the consent of the teacher. They 
want to know why long division is not mastered 


1“3 R’s Hold Their Own at Mid-Century,” 
tion Association, 1951. 
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completely in grade four and why long words 
such as “sanctimonious” are no longer included 
in the spelling program of the elementary school. 

One of the most challenging tasks facing edu- 
cators is the development of a public relations 
program which will help parents understand 
these and other similar questions. 


Theory of the Teachable Moment 


The relation of child development research to 
teaching of the skills is not clear even to some 
educators. Studies by Olson? have been impor- 
tant. These have shown that learning a particular 
skill such as reading is part of a total process of 
growing up. In order to learn to read effectively, 
the child must also master or have mastered a 
certain degree of muscular coordination, and 
there also appears to be a relation between read- 
ing and the development of height, weight, 
strength, bone, and teeth. 

Other studies such as those by Havighurst* 
point out that the learning of skills is one of a 
series of steps in total development. The child 
learns to take food early in life in order that other 
subsequent and dependent tasks may in turn be 
mastered. These studies point to what is called 
the “teachable moment.” A particular skill may 
be taught too soon for a child to understand it, 
or too late for him to find an interest in it. When 
parents boast that they were taught to do long 
division in the third grade, they are actually ad- 
mitting that their teachers did not realize that 
they were getting little which would be of real, 
immediate worth to an eight year old child. 


Give Public the Reasons Why 


The theory of the teachable moment explains 
why the teaching of some skills is best delayed 
until proper development plus a realistic need for 
the skill becomes evident. Utilization of the the- 
ory implies placing a particular aspect of subject 
matter in the child’s school program as near as 
possible to the time when it may immediately be- 
come socially, psychologically, or even biologi- 
cally useful to him. 

To teach a pupil to divide one mixed number 
by another in grade four would not only be a 
waste of time so far as realistic application is con- 
cerned but might also cause the loss of attention 
to other activities which are more basic to a 
child’s attitude. Educators have long discussed 
the relation of reading to mental development. 
Since new researches have proven that part 
which these other factors play, public relations 


2 Olson, Willard, Child Development. D. C. Heath & Co., 1949, 
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techniques must be employed to disseminate this 
additional information. 


Must Recognize Concomitant Learning 


Variations in methods of teaching are general- 
ly causes for public concern. In the old school the 
basic subjects were usually sharply separated, 
But the philosophy and conception that several 
compartments of learning can fit into the make- 
up of one functioning individual is no longer ade. 
quate. There is today considerable doubt that 
seven or eight little personalities can live within 
one body and the proper one (arithmetic for ex- 
ample) step forward and function when the oc- 
casion arises and after finishing its task slip back 
again into obscurity. The newer point of view 
suggests that since the good life requires that an 
individual meet complex situations which require 
the orderly use of many types of skills simultane- 
ously, education must come about and function 
in somewhat the same way. One beginning teach- 
er put it well when she said, “I discovered this 
year that while children are consciously learning 
one thing, they are also inevitably learning many 
other things.” The theory of concomitant learning 
explains and utilizes correlation as a means of 
saving time and of properly relating skills to 
each other. 


What About Phonics? 


Methods of teaching reading are often under 
attack and writers inexperienced in primary 
teaching often prey upon public sentiment for 
commercial reasons. The great cry about the fail- 
ure of the schools to teach phonics is an example 
of this sort of unreasonable exploitation. The 
schools teach phonics better than ever before. 
Furthermore, they now have scientific evidence 
to support the teaching which they do. What 
About Phonics? is an excellent summary of re- 
search on the subject and shows that formal 
phonics teaching before the child has a mental 
age of seven is wasteful. But this does not imply 
that the child of six cannot learn to love reading 
and to enjoy reading. 

Gray® utilizes other methods as well as phonics 
in teaching reading. He advises emphasis on con- 
text clues (getting the meaning of an unknown 
word from other words in a sentence) because 
meaning is the real basis of all reading. One of 
the difficulties with the early teaching of phonics 
to the exclusion of other methods is that a child 
while giving his total attention to the sounds of 
letters in a word, often forgets the meaning of 


* Burrows, Alvina T., What About Phonics? Association for 
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the whole sentence, the whole paragraph, and 
the whole story! Children can forget meanings 
as quickly as adults forget telephone numbers. 


Teaching Aids or Toys? 

Sometimes parents when visiting classrooms 
are amazed to see numerous teaching aids in use 
instead of only the dark, barren walls which they 
themselves endured. And they may often con- 
sider these aids as playthings rather than as de- 
vices which add concrete meanings to new learn- 
ings. Since the range of ability and of achieve- 
ment is greater in today’s classroom which 
reaches out to meet the learning requirements of 
all children, numerous aids are useful, even nec- 
essary. Some of these clarify abstract processes 
for the slow children while others challenge the 
ingenuity and add new insights for the rapid 
learners. Parents do not always stop to realize 
that children live in a much different world from 
that of twenty-five years ago. Children get less 
experience at handling money, running errands, 
growing crops, and doing odd jobs. Children are 
becoming increasingly dependent upon older 
persons for clothing, food, and shelter. Their ac- 
tivities are more passive. 


Teaching Freedom and Self-Direction 


The apparent freedom in today’s schools is 
another matter of concern for some lay persons. 
Changes in method have been reasonably rapid 
in the area of school management. The modern 
teacher has learned through his training that dis- 
cipline is best when direction originates from 
within the pupil rather than externally from the 
teacher. Life in a democracy requires responsi- 
ble self-direction on the part of each citizen. It is 
absurd to expect that a child can exist under the 
rule of an authoritarian teacher until he emerges 
from high school and yet be prepared suddenly 
to take up the task of self-discipline at age eigh- 
teen. By exercising authoritarian control, teach- 
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ers have caused much resistance to the very ideas 
which the school endeavored most to teach. The 
teacher in the modern school provides learning 
situations which require decision-making and re- 
sponsible follow-thzough on the part of pupils. 
There are infractions and misbehavior without 
a doubt, but the good teacher helps a pupil to 
evaluate his part in each activity and to provide 
his own goals for each new undertaking. By 
achieving a measure of success the pupil devel- 
ops the habit of succeeding and seldom if ever is 
a successful pupil a problem pupil. 


Showing How Skills Are Taught 


In order for the lay public to get a closer un- 
derstanding of how the schools teach the basic 
skills, several suggestions are given. Teachers are 
the key people in public relations as far as the 
skills are concerned. Children can ordinarily ex- 
plain new processes to parents. A short evalua- 
tion of the activities and gains at the end of each 
day will help pupils appreciate and organize 
what they have learned and also help them to 
convey accurately a description of the day’s work. 

Teachers who regularly invite parents in for 
tea and discussion of their general activities can 
orient them to their methods. One successful 
teacher has parents in for doughnuts and coffee 
at breakfast. Parents should have a part in de- 
ciding the nature of such discussions. The teach- 
er can learn much by being a good listener. 

Teachers who find parents unwilling to come 
to the classroom may often secure their coopera- 
tion by asking them to help with plays, costumes, 
trips, and to serve as speakers for child groups. 
After such parents get acquainted, they will feel 
more at ease at school. 

Finally, when criticism is directed at the school, 
teachers rather than becoming offended, should 
consider it a challenge to learn the cause and to 
meet their public on a friendly cooperative give- 
and-take study of the situation. 


Using Students to Inform Parents 


By GEORGE WALTERS 


HE SURVEY conducted by the Phi Delta 
Kappa Commission on Free Public Educa- 
tion proved that the great majority of peo- 
ple have faith in public education, but it also 
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proved that a great many people—far too many 
—know very little about their schools. Parents 
have to be included among the ill-informed and 
that is why we suggest that one of the best media 
of mass communication in education—and one 
of the most overlooked —is the student. 

Much has been written about newspapers, 
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magazines, radio, and television as media, but 
little has been said about pupil participation in 
public relations programs. Usually in professional 
literature, one reads that the “happy” pupil is 
the best salesman for the schools. The implica- 
tion is that the student who is doing things, who 
is enjoying his school work, will go home and tell 
his parents all about it. 


Students Should Be Represented 


Even if true, this is only passive participation. 
Students can take an active part in the organiza- 
tion for dissemination of public information. The 
student council should be the coordinating agen- 
cy for student participation in the public rela- 
tions program. One or two members of the coun- 
cil should serve on every school-community com- 
mittee. In Boulder, Colorado the Head Boy and 
Head Girl of the high school served on the Com- 
mittee of Fifty, a school-community group which 
made a complete survey of the school needs of 
the city. Students, if given the opportunity, are 
able to contribute directly to such a program. 
While membership on the student council does 
not guarantee that a particular pupil will be the 
most suitable one to represent the student body, 
the representative should be chosen by the coun- 
cil and should work with and through the council 
in his activities. The student council should ex- 
ercise a coordinating type of influence over pupil 
activity news. 

Student representatives should serve as full- 
fledged members of school-community groups. 
Students should be included in school-study 
committees, community “Clean-Up, Paint-Up” 
groups, charity drives, committees for sales of 
service seals (Xmas, Easter), community safety 
councils, and recreation boards. This viewpoint 
implies that high school students are a recog- 
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nized segment of the community population, 
While some may be inclined to think that the 
contributions of students will be immature, when 
students are selected carefully they may wel] 
show an insight into school problems which 
adults do not have. In a recent doctoral study, 
196 schools reported that students serve in these 
capacities. 

Students, fortified with the facts and figures 
of a school situation, can do a quite creditable 
job as public speakers. The student council may 
maintain a speakers bureau for community clubs 
and groups, such as PTA, church, service clubs, 
and similar organizations. In the previously men- 
tioned study 49 reported that such a bureau was 
maintained by the council in their school. 


Disseminating Information Through Students 


Student representatives serving on various com- 
munity committees and groups can contribute to 
those groups in proportion to the amount of at- 
tention the adults give them. In turn, the stu- 
dents carry back to the council the news of activi- 
ties and findings of problems which directly af- 
fect the school. The council disseminates the in- 
formation through its members to one of the best 
media of mass communication—the pupils. 

The student council, or a committee appointed 
by the council, can act as an agency to gather 
student activity news. This can be forwarded to 
the public information committee of the school 
to be used as material in support of education on 
the local scene. Most local newspapers are glad 
to use the information as human interest mate- 
rial. News of worth-while student activity serves 
as an antidote for much of the news of delin- 
quency that is published. It can also serve to 
keep the patrons informed of the job the school 
is doing. 


How to Get School News Published 


By WALTER B. LOVELACE 


OST SCHOOL administrators complain about 
M their “bad press,” and often rightly so, 
but there are things administrators and 
their schools can do to reap, occasionally at least, 
the benefits of a “good press.” And when we say 
“press” we mean the daily and weekly newspa- 
pers and local radio and TV stations rather than 
the national magazines. 
Not that national magazines aren't part of an 
educator’s concern —they are—but except for rare 


instances there is not an awful lot the average 
teacher and administrator can do about getting 
any kind of story—good or bad—in a national 
publication. So we’d like to concentrate on the 
press first. 


A Duel of Epithets 


By “good press” we really mean an accurate 
press. Accurate not only in reporting favorable 
stories about the achievements of the public 
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schools but also in reporting the news of schools, 
some of which might even be considered bad 
publicity. 

For example, recently a teacher at a school in 
the west committed suicide. The local paper was 
greatly interested because the teacher had been 
a longtime resident of the community and was 
fairly well known. The paper had little back- 
ground information about him, where he had 
taught, where he had been educated, where he 
had been born, etc., and so they called the prin- 
cipal of the school. The principal was perfectly 
willing to provide all this information, but he 
asked the editor who had called for it please not 
to report the man’s death as a suicide, but just 
to say he had died. The principal gave a long list 
of reasons for this request, including such things 
as the man’s honor, concern for his family, and 
possible implications this incident might have 
for the school. 

The editor pointed out that he appreciated the 
principal's concern but that people would won- 
der why the teacher died and that in the case of 
a suicide the coroner always investigated and 
announced his decision, which was not only a 
matter of public record but one of those things 
the newspapers felt duty bound to publish. 

The principal wouldn't give, and in the end the 
two men finished their conversation screaming 
epithets at each other over the phone. 


This Matter of “Accuracy” 


It was months before the editor and the prin- 
cipal would speak to each other again. In the 
meantime, although the editor apparently did 
not mishandle school news he was in no mood to 
go out of his way to write anything favorable 
about the schools and ran some crank letters he 
ordinarily would have thrown into the editor's 
waste basket. 

Well, the point is simply that a good deal of 
the petty difficulties arising between schools and 
the press could be avoided if school administra- 
tors and teachers would make more of an effort 
to understand the newspaperman’s job and re- 
sponsibility, not only to the schools but to the 
community. The same, of course, can be said for 
the newspaperman. 

Educators, like most public officials, worry 
about the accuracy of news stories and have a 
tendency to withhold information—usually to 
their regret later on. But educators who under- 
stand the problems involved in putting out a 
paper are able to shrug off occasional mistakes 
and to accept an article or a letter now and then 
which has a critical tone. 
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The Tyranny of Deadlines 


In the first place an editor has to face dead- 
lines. Most small afternoon dailies have an 11 
a.m. or 12 noon deadline for most of the news in 
that evening’s paper. This means that a story 
brought in or phoned in close to deadline time 
has, first, less chance of getting in that evening's 
paper than a story brought in by or before nine 
in the morning, and second, if it gets in at all 
there is a good chance that it will be published 
in a short, terse, form with a lot of the interesting 
details eliminated. 

Before we go on with a few important things 
to remember about newspapers, we would like 
to suggest that in each school system there be 
at least one person responsible for dealing with 
the press on all important stories, whether they 
originate with the schools or the newspaper. In 
a big school system, there probably should be 
press liaison or public relations officers for each 
school district and for each high school. 

These are the people who will make it their 
business to find out about deadline times for 
both newspapers and radio stations; to get ac- 
quainted with the editor, publisher, newscasters, 
radio station manager, and important public offi- 
cials in the town. 


Setting Policy First 

We recommend this because the press appre- 
ciates being able to go to one or two people for 
answers to its questions. This doesn’t mean that 
the public relations official will be responsible 
for answering all the questions himself, but that 
he will be responsible for helping the press find 
the answers. 

If it is impossible to appoint such a person or 
persons, then we suggest that the administrators 
in the school system get together to discuss meth- 
ods of making school news as accessible to the 
papers as possible. In doing this, the important 
thing to remember is that the thing that will 
help the newspaper and radio station most is 
cutting down the number of people they will 
have to contact when working on a story. Such 
a group might also discuss policy matters. What 
will be the policy, for example, of the schools in 
stories involving misdemeanors, vandalism, seri- 
ous crimes? Will the schools notify the press or 
will they wait for the press to find out about it? 
Will names be given? Who will be the spokes- 
man for the school? 

And on the brighter side, what about stories of 
achievements or straight news? Are you going to 
give all media an even break? Are you going to 
give a written story in advance? Are you going to 
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phone in the story immediately before the event 
occurs? Or are you going to invite the press to 
come and cover the event? 

What about pictures? Can you furnish some? 
Where and when will you permit photographers 
to take pictures? 


Ways to Help the Publisher 

And so on ad infinitum. There is an endless list 
of things concerning the press, publicity, and 
public relations that should be hashed over by 
administrators with their public relations off- 
cials and decisions on policy made before some 
emergency occurs. But let’s get back to things 
every educator should know about a newspaper 
besides deadlines. 

He should know that most papers prefer a sug- 
gested story written out and a chance to talk to 
someone who knows something about the story 
when it is brought in. If there is no one available 
to write the story, then do the next best thing 
and write out a list of the facts involved such as: 


Greenbriar Township High School. Presents first 
annual music festival on Tuesday, May 2 in the high 
school auditorium at 8 p.m. The concert will be 
given by a festival chorus composed of the men’s 
glee club, women’s glee club, the all-school chorus, 
accompanied by the school symphony and the school 


concert band. Miss Estell Woodbury, head of the de- 
partment of music, will direct the combined chorus 
and the band will be directed by Leslie Welfenetter 
and the symphony by Leslie Welfenetter. There will 
be 250 voices in the combined chorus. Theme of this 
year’s festival will be “spring” featuring music writ- 
ten by Mozart, Debussy, Granger, Copeland, Ef- 
finger and a local man, Ebenezer Quilt who has writ- 
ten a special overture to spring just for this concert. 
Admission will be 75c for adults and 35c for chil- 
dren. Tickets will go on sale at the high school box 
office on April 23 and can be purchased by students 
through their home room teachers. Following is the 


program: 


Suggest, Don’t Demand 

This is all a reporter or newscaster needs for 
a start. If he knows his business he'll ask enough 
questions to fill in the gaps between the facts, 
and he'll also ask for additional information for 
a follow-up story and probably a chance to get 
some pictures of the leading participants in the 
festival. He'll also probe until he gets some hu- 
man interest information, such as whose idea 
was it to have the festival. Who is this person 
Ebenezer Quilt? And what about Miss Wood- 
bury? How many years has she been working 
toward this festival, etc 

Now the school representative has brought in 
the story or list of facts. Before leaving he should 
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ask the editor or publisher if he needs any more 
information. If not, he should leave his phone 
number or the phone number of the person to 
be called who knows about the festival. 

If the editor suggests a story about Miss Wood- 
bury, the representative should offer to get in 
touch with her and ask her to come down to the 
office or to find out what time a reporter may 
drop in her office and talk to her. 

If the editor seems a little dull that morning, 
go ahead and suggest a few possibilities for fol. 
low-up stories. Don’t demand them. Just say, 
“Later on you might want to do a story about 
Quilt. You know, he’s an interesting old guy and 
he really spent a lot of time working on this over- 
ture for us. Did you know he was given the 
Thomas L. Quinby award for the outstanding 
tone poem of 1845? .. .” 

Most editors are susceptible to suggestions but 
recoil to demands—even reasonable ones—or 
suggestions that sound like demands. 


Giving Each an Even Break 


Everyone who brings in a “handout” has a cer- 
tain day on which he wants the story to appear. 
This is where knowing one’s deadlines is impor- 
tant. But it also is important to try and give 
every paper and radio station in the hometown 
the same break. So if you would like to have a 
story appear Thursday evening, take it in the 
first thing Thursday morning and take it to the 
radio station or stations at the same time. In this 
way the story will probably be used on the radio 
station that noon, perhaps again in the evening 
and in the paper late that afternoon. But the 
paper has no kick coming because they know that 
you gave the story to the radio station at the 
same time you gave it to them. 

Many schools are located in communities served 
by weekly newspapers. This usually means that 
your stories have to be in several days before 
publication in order to get into that week’s issue. 
A Thursday morning weekly may have a Satur- 
day or a Monday deadline. On small weeklies, 
however, deadlines usually run a little closer to 
publication time. 


Reporting as Events Occur 


Weeklies always complicate things for those 
dealing in handouts if there is any other media 
to be served. However, a weekly can’t expect to 
have everything timed so it gets an even break 
with the radio stations and the daily, if there is 
one in town. If you have radio, a daily and a 
weekly in town, the best thing to do is go ahead 
and release stories as they're ready and let the 
chips fall where they may. Once you start giving 
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this paper or that station a break, you're in trou- 
ple. As the stories break you can help the weekly 
editor occasionally by making suggestions for 
different angles on stories so that his story won't 
sound exactly the same as the one printed in 
Tuesday's daily. 

Most educators know this, but it won’t hurt to 
remind those who don’t that getting your story 
into the office is only part of the job. The editor 
has to read it over and decide whether or not he 
can use it as it is. If there are other media in the 
community he will want to rewrite your story so 
that it will sound different from the original re- 
lease. In rewriting or editing, he will correct your 
story for style. 

Putting It in Newspaper “Style” 

Newspaper style is something that educators 
find hard to take but something which they might 
as well accept. Most newspapers and radio news 
rooms follow a certain editorial style throughout 
their papers and newscasts. This is most evident 
in the papers and it means that some of the edu- 
cator’s pet phrases and words will be blue-pen- 
ciled in a hurry. Editorial comment, such as “the 
finest school system in the country” —unless it is 
inserted as a direct quote—will also disappear 
from your copy. If you would rather that the 
editor didn’t fool around with your copy too 
much, ask him for a copy of his style book and 
then study it before turning in your next story. 


Keep It Short! 


Once it is edited or rewritten, your story goes 
back to the shop to be set into metal on the lino- 
type machine. Then it is put on the “bank” until 
the “makeup man” comes along with a page 
dummy and starts to make up the page into 
which the story has been “dummied.” Here, once 
again, you may lose a little. Maybe there isn’t 
quite enough space for your story and so the 
overset will be proofed on the border for the edi- 
tor to cut. Because you won't be standing over 
his shoulder, he'll use his own judgment. And 
because it is easier mechanically, he'll usually cut 
a whole paragraph or the last few lines on a 
paragraph rather than a few lines here and there 
throughout the story. 

This usually happens only to long stories, and 
so we would suggest that the person handling the 
school publicity keep his stories, no matter how 
important, as short as possible. A typewritten 
page is long enough for most stories. Let the edi- 
tor ask you for more if he wants it. If you watch 
the paper, you'll notice that short stories of vir- 
tually no importance often get in the paper while 
your long, important story gets all hacked up or 
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isn’t in at all. Short stories are easier for an editor 
to handle in making up pages, and also he rea- 
sons, and probably rightly so, that most of his 
readers don't like to wade through long stories 
even when they’re about the public schools. 


Getting Feature Stories Into Print 


So far we have been talking pretty much about 
routine news for radio and newspapers. What 
about planning features from time to time to il- 
lustrate the achievements of our schools? 

It is in this area that most editors and news- 
casters are helpless. They seldom see the inside 
of a school building and they know very little 
about the theories and mechanics of education. 
This means that they are in the same boat as 
most taxpayers and in no position to know what 
features are available. 

This is where the public relations representa- 
tive can be particularly helpful. He can suggest 
features and do it in such a way that it will in- 
trigue the editor. 

For example, most editors these days receive 
a few letters each month complaining that the 
kids of today can’t read, write or spell. This usu- 
ally can be disproved, but in doing so why not 
ask the editor to print the denial in a positive 
manner through a series of articles explaining the 
philosophy and the mechanics involved in teach- 
ing the Three R’s today. In this you can also 
quote surveys which prove that today’s student 
can actually read, write and figure even better 
than their predecessors. Then such a series can 
go on to point out that he also can do a good 
many more things because of improved methods, 
improved equipment, and better trained teachers 
and administrators. 


Supplying Good “Art” 

Such stories usually make better reading if 
they have some good pictures as illustrations, and 
this leads to another thing that often is a sore 
point with most editors when it comes to school 
news. “Where's the art?” they ask. And more 
often than not the school can’t provide any. 

In suggesting this feature series the public re- 
lations representative should size up the situa- 
tion and offer to have some pictures taken if 
necessary, but if the paper has its own photog- 
rapher, suggest some interesting pictures and 
offer to help set them up. 

In taking pictures or offering to help with 
them, the school representative should bite his 
tongue a bit and remember that a newspaper's 
criteria of what is interesting usually boils down 
to one thing, “human interest.” So your picture 
to go with the story on reading will probably 
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consist of close-up of a couple of cute kids check- 
ing out their first books to take home from first 
grade. And the other pictures will be on the 
same order, except where there is an interesting 
gadget or a good looking teacher who can be 
shown in a picture too. 


TV Best, But Expensive 


In radio your representative would have to 
persuade the station manager to do a series of 
tape recorded programs which would be pretty 
dry unless he could suggest some way of using 
some of the children’s and parents’ voices on the 
show. In big cities with TV stations, the schools 
might suggest that the cameras be moved into 
the classroom or that movies be made with the 
sound dubbed in later. 

Actually, the story of our schools can best be 
told visually on TV, but the main problem is ex- 
pense. The cost of telling a story via radio or the 
printed word is only a pittance alongside the cost 
of a TV production. If cost rules out a full-scale 
production on TV, perhaps the school represen- 
tative can work out something with the station 
in which the classroom is recreated in the studio 
with teachers, students and equipment. 

Even then there is still the matter of a script, 
and later on, of rehearsals. In other words, don’t 
even start on a TV program unless someone in 
the schools can devote a good deal of time and 
sometimes some money to it. 


No Need to Crawl 


Finally, educators should learn to roll with the 

punch when it comes to dealing with the press 
and radio. Minor errors should be shrugged off, 
but noted, and major errors should be pointed 
out to the editor or broadcaster in a firm but nice 
way. 
At all times in dealing with the press educators 
should maintain their dignity but not be aloof, 
and above all not be demanding. At the same 
time the schools should never feel that they have 
to come crawling on their knees to get publicity 
or to soft soap the editors or newscasters. After 
all, school news is important news and it is part 
of the radio and paper's responsibility to publish 
it. Perhaps the newspaper is doing the schools a 
favor by printing their news, but in reality you 
are doing the papers an even greater favor by 
making the news they need more accessible to 
them and more thoroughly covered. 


Major Points Summarized 


Here then in quick review are some of the 
major factors to keep in mind when dealing with 


the press: 
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First, have someone to act as the school’s publicity 
or public relations representative in dealing with the 
press. This person’s major job is to make school news 
more accessible and to give the press a person to 
contact on every story on which they need help. In 
no sense should this person be thought of as a sort 
of censor through whom everything is channeled so 
that he can eliminate or suppress certain facts or in. 
formation. This person is first and foremost an ex. 
pediter. 

Second, those handling publicity for the schools 
should contact all media in the area, find out how 
they would prefer to receive their school news and 
what their deadlines are. 

Third, news stories from the schools should be 
written out whenever possible in news and radio 
style and should be taken in either by someone who 
knows something about the particular story or with 
the name and phone number of the person who 
should be contacted for more information. 

Third, the schools should be careful to release 
their stories to all media in the area, showing no 
favorites. 

Fourth, the public relations representative should 
work closely with the editors and broadcasters not 
only on routine news stories but on special features. 
He should feel free to suggest different kinds of fea- 
tures but be willing to help out in every way so that 
the paper or radio station can obtain the feature with 
a minimum of effort. 

Fifth, school administrators in each community 
should sit down and work out their public relations 
policies. They should decide who is going to be re- 
sponsible for school news and what policies will gov- 
ern the handling of it. In doing this the schools 
should not overlook policies for handling so-called 
bad publicity. 


If all this is done, we are sure the schools will 
receive much more good publicity than bad pub- 
licity in the press and over the radio. 


We are greatly indebted to the members of the 
Phi Delta Kappa Commission on Free Public Edu- 
cation for the material published in this issue: 
Basil F. Allen, Boulder High School, Boulder, Colo- 
rado; Louis A. Breternitz, University of Denver; 
Natt B. Burbank, superintendent of schools, Boul- 
der; Russell Hammond, University of Wyoming, 
Laramie; Charles Lienert, Colorado Education As- 
sociation, Greeley; Earle U. Rugg, Colorado State 
College of Education, Greeley; George Villano, Smi- 
ley Junior High School, Denver; Howard Woolum, 
University of Denver; Maynard Bemis, University of 
Wyoming, Laramie, ex officio; George F. Walters, 
Colorado State Department of Education, Denver, 
ex officio; and Glenn Jensen, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, chairman of the commission.—L. A. 


Bliss were it in that dawn to be alive. But to be 
young was very Heaven! — Wordsworth 
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Films on Free Public Education 


By HOWARD WOOLUM 


intended originally to produce a film deal- 

ing with several aspects of public educa- 
tion. Because of the cost and time involved it 
was decided that the commission’s objective 
might be as well accomplished if members would 
survey films already produced and evaluate these 
briefly for the use of educators and lay citizens 
singly or in groups. 

Upon investigation it was discovered that 
many good films exist, many of which are appro- 
priate for a wide variety of citizens’ groups, and 
dealing with many important aspects of free pub- 
lic education. 

The staff of the college of education at the 
University of Wyoming began rating and evalu- 
ating the films in the Wyoming film library in an 
effort to discover which might be most helpful in 
exploring the function and accomplishments of 
the public schools. Members of graduate classes 
at Wyoming and Denver Universities worked 
with the staff in developing rating and evalua- 
tion scales which were later retined. These scales 
were then sent to the four institutions represent- 
ed on the commission with the request that 
members note and evaluate the educational films 
in their own libraries and those films to which 
they had access. 

Fourteen points or factors of excellence were 
developed on a 10-point rating scale as listed 
below. An evaluation form was then based upon 
these factors. 

The following list of films was thus prepared 
through the joint efforts of students and faculty 
members at the University of Wyoming, Colo- 
rado State College of Education, University of 
Colorado, and the University of Denver. Over 
one hundred films with educational titles were 
previewed and rated. The following have, in the 
opinion of the raters, special merit as films which 
portray the efforts of educators and others in 
serving the children of America. The evaluators 
do not claim that these are the only films for the 
purpose. Some may have escaped the attention 
of those making the ratings. The evaluators sin- 
cerely believe, however, that these films can be 
of value when properly used. The list should be 
added to as new films appear. 

Although the main source of the films is given, 
most are now available locally and these local 
sources should be explored first. 
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I. Films Which Show the Importance and 
Characteristics of Free Public Schools in 
America. (School-Community Cooperation, Etc.) 


Design for American Public Education. 16 min., 
b&w, 1952. McGraw-Hill, Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18, New York. 


Shows the democratic organization of American pub- 
lic education from the U. S. Office of Education down 
to the smallest local school. 


Education Is Good Business. 10 min., color and b&w, 
1947. General Pictures Productions, Inc., 621 Sixth 
Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 


The film points out the difference which schools can 
make on retail sales, magazine circulation, and the 
overall standard of living in a community. 


The Sixth Chair. 18 min., b&w, 1949. The Jam 
Handy Organization, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 
11, Michigan. 


Gives citizens information on how to support their 
schools. 


School in Centerville. 20 min., b&w, 1950. National 
Education Association, Washington, D. C. 


Shows how community resources are invaluable aids 
in the learning process. 


Schools March On. 13 min., b&w, 1951. McGraw- 
Hill, Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, New York. 


This film shows how consolidation can provide a bet- 
ter education for children. 


Schoolhouse in the Red. 42 min., Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wil- 
mette, Illinois. 


Contrasts the activities of a one-room school with 
those of a consolidated school and how a community 
brought a change for its children. 


Secure the Blessings. 26 min., b&w, 1951. National 
Education Association, Washington, D. C. 


Shows how five individuals, a farmer, businessman, 
labor leader, housewife, and Congressman are faced 
with common, everyday problems and how the solu- 
tions to the problems depend on the education received 
in our public schools. 


School and Community. 13 min., b&w, 1953. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, 
New York. 


Points out the need for community-school cooperation 
for planning school programs. Uses animated drawings 
to tell the story. 
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Fight for Better Schools. 20 min., 1950. McGraw- 
Hill, Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, New York. 


Intended to create an awareness on the part of the 
public to support education for maximum benefit. 


II. Films Which Deal With Teachers and 
Teaching. (Recruitment, Tolerance, Freedom, 
and Qualifications. ) 
Who Will Teach Your Child? 24 min., b&w, 1948. 
McGraw-Hill, Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, 
New York. 
Illustrates the value and importance of the teacher’s 
personality on the child from the time he enters school 
until grown. 


The American Teacher. 15 min., b&w, 1947. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, Inc. 


Shows how the philosophies of teachers must change 
to meet the needs of youth. 


School Board in Action. 27 min., 1954. Agra Films, 
Inc., Chicago, Illinois. 


Shows how a really democratic board deals with prob- 
lems of teachers, curriculum, and finance. 


Freedom to Learn. 17 min., color and b&w, 1954. 
National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 


Shows the difference between teaching about con- 
troversial issues and teaching the various doctrines 
themselves. The teacher in the film helps children 
understand the values of democracy as superior to 
communism. 


What Greater Gift. 28 min., color and b&w, 1953. 
National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 


A young girl wants to become a teacher. After search- 
ing about, she reaches her goal. 
A Better Tomorrow. 20 min., b&w. United World 
Government, New York City. 
Emphasizes the opportunities open to everyone in ex- 
tending education. 


A Link in the Chain. 20 min., 1954. The Christo- 
phers, Inc., 18 E. 48th St., New York 17, New York. 


Shows the influence a teacher can have on the lives of 
students. 


And to Fame Unknown. 19 min., b&w, 1953. Du- 
pont, Inc., Wilmington, Delaware. 


Explains how a teacher can help to develop a better 
America through efforts in science education. 


III. Films Which Deal With Basic Skills. 
(Arithmetic, Reading, Art, and Safety 
Education. ) 


Skippy and the Three R’s. 29 min., color and b&w, 
1953. N.E.A., Washington, D.C. 


Shows how a capable first grade teacher uses the 
natural interests of a real boy to improve his use of 
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the reading, arithmetic, writing, and art skills. Very 
highly rated. 
Helping Children Discover Arithmetic. 16 min.. béw, 
1951. Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 
Shows how a teacher uses excellent techniques, yet 


allows pupils to discover for themselves the best meth- 
ods for solving problems. 


How We Learn. 10 min., Coronet Internationa] 
Films. Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
A high school physics teacher helps pupils analyze g 
problem and arrive at an accurate solution. Demon- 
strates vividly the laws of learning. 


Why Can't Jimmy Read? 15 min., b&w, 1950. Syra- 

cuse University Reading Laboratory, Syracuse, N. Y, 
Shows how a clinic can locate the real problems of 
the non-reader; how parents, associates, and teachers 
influence the learning process. 


Children Are Creative. 10 min., color, 1953. Baily 
Films, Inc., Hollywood, California. 


Contrasts new and old methods in teaching art. 


The Safest Way. 17 min., b&w, 1948. Penn State 
College, State College, Pennsylvania. 


How a teacher took her class on a field trip to acquaint 
them with the need for pedestrian safety. Also shows 


the follow-up using maps in the classroom. 


IV. Films Which Portray Modern Attitudes 
Concerning Child Growth and Development. 
(Adolescence, the Emotions, etc. ) 


Farewell to Childhood. 23 min., b&w, 1952. Inter- 
national Film Bureau, 57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4, Illinois. 
Shows a normal teen-ager full of the uncertainties of 
adolescence, and the bewilderment of her parents as 
they try to understand her. 
Angry Boy. 33 min., b&w, 1951. International Film 
Bureau. 
Gives an excellent illustration of how a_ psychiatrist 


can help children and their parents when some prob- 
lems become extremely serious. 


Meeting the Needs of Adolescence. 19 min., b&w, 
1953. McGraw-Hill, Inc. 


Excellent description of ways of dealing with problems 
which arise during adolescence. 


Emotional Health. 21 min. b&w, 1947. Audio Pro- 
ductions, Inc., 630 Ninth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 


A film designed to give a better understanding of emo- 
tional health and the role a psychiatrist can play @ 
remedying illness. 
Pupil Adjustment (The Drop-Out). 20 min., b&w, 
1950. McGraw-Hill, Inc. 


A case study of a pupil who dropped out of schodl 
at 16. The causes and effect are shown. 








Our New International Home 


By J. ROY LEEVY, Second Vice President 


OUTH LIKES TO roam and gently all of us have 

done our share of it in early life. However, there 

comes a time when we want to settle down with a 
home of our own. For approximately fifty years, Phi 
Delta Kappa has moved about. At first, the central office 
functions were re-located with each change of fraternity 
secretary. With the advent of a paid executive secretary 
office space was rented successively in several locations 
in Chicago, and for the last 18 years in Homewood, II- 
linois, a Chicago suburb. 


A Building of Our Own 


For years, successive boards of directors of Phi Delta 
Kappa have looked forward to the time when a per- 
manent home could be established. This was authorized 
by the 24th biennial council which set up and approved 
the necessary policies enabling your present board to 
select a site and construct a permanent central office. 

This building is now virtually complete, and we ex- 
pect to occupy it soon after this appears in print. Shortly 
after November 1, furniture and equipment will be 
moved from the Hoinewood office to our new home lo- 
cated adjacent to the campus of Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. The old furniture and equipment, 
while incongruous in the new setting, is serviceable, and 
can be made to do until new can be financed. 

The cost and method of financing this building have 
been brought many times to the attention of each mem- 
ber of Phi Delta Kappa. At first it may have seemed to 
you that this project was just a dream—that a campaign 


for funds was visionary but, as you can see ‘.om the ac- 
companying photograph, Phi Delta Kappa has a perma- 
nent home practically completed and og for occupancy. 
Each of us should have a share in this home by con- 
tributing to its cost. More than 5,000 Phi Delta Kappans 
do own shares in this new home. If you are one who has 
not contributed to the building fund, it is late enough 
—but not too late. 

Occupancy of this fine building means more than just 
having an office where the business of our great frater- 
nity can be transacted. The building is in reality a 
monument to public education as promoted by Phi Delta 
Kappans these past fifty years. Let us all e in the 
financing of our permanent home! Send your contribu- 
tion promptly through your chapter so that when our 
25th biennial council meets in late December you, too, 
can point with pride to the fact that as a Phi Delta Kap- 

an you are sharing in the promotion of public education 
y helping to provide office space carefully planned and 
laid out for most efficient operation. 

In an earlier article Maynard Bemis, our comptroller, 
gave you an itemized accounting of the financing of this 
permanent home. This information you both needed and 
deserved. Now that you know the cost of this beautiful 
office building, you can help by contributing and by 
seeing to it that every member of Phi Delta Kappa in 
your local chapter likewise makes a contribution. You 
will be rendering a service to Phi Delta Kappa and to 
the cause of public education. We do not want to leave 
out a single Phi Delta Kappan in financing this per- 
manent home. 


Phi Delta Kappa Headquarters Building as of September 1. To Be Occupied November 5, 1955. 
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The Administrator’s Vicious Circle 


“There is a type of school administrator who 
wants to do something about everything,” says Rob- 
ert S. Fiske, University of Buffalo. “This tendency,” 
Dr. Fiske maintains, “leads school executives into 
trouble. If one insists on doing something about 
everything that occurs, it should not be surprising 
that after a while people who observe this process 
should expect the administrator to do something 
about everything that comes up. This can lead to a 
kind of vicious circle in which the administrator be- 
comes trapped by his own behavior.” 

“The trouble begins,” Dr. Fiske says, “because 
the administrator is without a clear conception of 
what he should spend his time doing. Being unclear 
on this matter he must pay attention to and act de- 
cisively with respect to many things. Others, seeing 
him take responsibility for such things, assume this 
is part of his job. Living up to these expectancies 
after a while keeps the administrator so busy he has 
no time to find out what he really thinks is impor- 
tant. And the circle starts all over again.” 


Studying Educational Leadership 


In the crisis facing U. S. education today, our 
public schools are in greater need of competent and 
inspired leadership than ever before in our history, 
says Lindley J. Stiles, dean of the University of 





Are Your Dues Paid? 


Do you have a membership card for the 
47th fiscal year? If not, your membership is 
now on borrowed time—your good standing 
expired on May 31, 1955, and your magazine 
address label is printed in green. This bor- 
rowed time will run out with the December 
issue of the magazine, unless your dues remit- 
tance reaches the Bloomington office through 
your chapter, or is sent direct to the Blooming- 
ton office, before the January mailing list is pre- 
pared. December 15 is the deadline. Write 
your chapter at once and remit to cover your 
dues for the current year. See back covers of 
the October issue for your chapter address. Do 
not send a check for only $4.00 to the Bloom- 
ington office. To be accepted, your chapter 
dues must be added to fraternity dues of $4.00. 











Wisconsin School of Education. Speaking to mem. 
bers of the Wisconsin Association of School Adminis. 
trators, Dean Stiles pointed out that it takes as much 
skill to administer a large school system as it does to 
run a complex business or industry. 

“Today our program of public education, the bul- 
wark of our democratic form of government, jis jn 
serious jeopardy,” he said. “As a people, our faith in 
our ability to provide free public education for all 
children is being severely tested. As the magnitude 
of the task confronting our schools has become 
clearer, there has been a growing public awareness 
of the importance of the function of educational ad- 
ministration. 

“We are now coming to see that the leadership of 
the educational administrator can have a far-reach- 
ing impact—not only upon our schools—but on the 
over-all intellectual, cultural development and in- 
provement of the level of health of an entire com. 
munity, as well. Careful students of community life 
have, in recent years, described the superintendent 
of schools as the “key figure” to community advance- 
ment. We are recognizing, further, that it takes as 
much competence—in terms of personal attributes, 
well-rounded education, professional knowledge and 
leadership skill—to administer a large city or county 
school system as it does to head a complex business 
or industrial establishment. 

“Since the close of World War II, educational ad- 
ministrators throughout the country, in cooperation 
with state departments of education and schools of 
education in universities, have intensified their ef- 
forts to improve educational leadership. As a direct 
result of our study to date we are already: 1) ex- 
panding and refining our conception of the work of 
the educational administrator; 2) formulating plans 
and procedures to select and recruit the most able 
young people for our future educational leaders; 3) 
revising educational programs for preparation for 
educational administration; 4) developing study and 
research projects for educational leaders in service 
aimed both at the solution of pressing educational 
problems, and at improving the competency of the 
present generation of educational administrators; 
and 5) utilizing the contributions of laymen and 
specialists in a wide variety of areas of knowledge 
to help solve problems of educational leadership.” 


Earnings of Professionals 

Between 1940 and 1954, the real income of the 
average industrial worker increased by almost one 
half. What’s been happening to the income of pr- 
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Arrears Payable Now 


By action of the last biennial council and 
with approval of the chapters, the constitution 
was amended to provide for payment of dues 
for the years which you may have skipped in 
your record of continuous membership. Pay- 
ments for such arrears will now be accepted 
up to a total of five years and such payments 
will apply on your record of continuous good 
standing. The amount payable will be at the 
rate of $4.00 per year for the fraternity por- 
tion plus the amount of current chapter dues. 
Write the Bloomington office, or your chapter, 
for further information if necessary. 
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ponement do not halt social change or prevent revo- 
lutions. The need for giving attention to internation- 
al problems continues as urgent as ever.” 

These observations were made by W. O. Farber, 
professor of government, University of South Da- 
kota, at the conclusion of a 13,000 mile tour made 
with a 25-member professional group organized to 
study political and social conditions in Europe. 
Over seventy political leaders, members of parlia- 
ments, journalists, and prominent religious and so- 
cial figures were interviewed. 














fessional workers? Physicians have enjoyed an in- 
crease of about 80% in their real incomes. Lawyers 
have had an increase of 10%. But college faculty 
members have fallen behind in their real incomes 
by more than 5%. 


@ Wayne University is offering for the first time a 
course in American government over its FM radio 
station, WDET. It is seen as a possible solution to 
the growing enrollment problems facing Wayne. 
Full credit will be given to students who listen to 
the broadcast three evenings a week and come to 
the campus four times during the semester to take 
and pass the required examinations. 


More than 20 million persons are expected to 
visit the schools during the 1955 observance of 
American Education Week, November 6-12, accord- 
ing to its sponsors, the National Education Associa- 
tion, The American Legion, the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, and the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. Since 1921, American Education Week 
has been the time when schools hold open house and 
communities take stock of their educational achieve- 
ments and needs. Each observance brought official 
White House recognition, but this is the first time in 
19 years that a President has issued an official proc- 
lamation concerning it. 


® Homer Daniels Babbidge, Jr., is the new assistant 
to the Commissioner of Education, Office of Educa- 
tion, succeeding A. Lachlan Reed who resigned on 
July 15. Since 1945, Dr. Babbidge had been secre- 
tary of the committee on scholarships, and member 
of the Board of Admissions of Yale University. He 
holds a doctorate from Yale. 


Fear a Form of Blackmail 


“While international tensions have obviously les- 
sened, long range uneasiness and apprehension re- 
main. The fear of atomic warfare is compelling 
peace, but not necessarily just decisions. Such fear 
operates as a type of blackmail. Stalemate and post- 


THE EDUCATIONAL CALENDAR 


NOVEMBER 


International Council for the Improvement of 
Reading Instruction, St. Louis, November 4. 
Association of Urban Universities, Annual Meet- 

ing, Milwaukee, November 6-7. 

Conference on Religion and Public Education, 
Sponsored by Committee on Religion and Pub- 
lic Education of the Commission on General 
Christian Education, National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U. S. A., St. Louis, 
November 6-8. 

Northwest Regional Drive-In, Jointly Sponsored 
by the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators and NEA Department of Rural Educa- 
tion, Spokane, November 6-8. 

American Education Week, November 6-12. 

National Organization of Legal Problems of Edu- 
cation, First Annual Meeting, University of Chi- 
cago, November 8-9. 

International Council for Exceptional Children, 
NEA, Regional Conference, Nashville, Novem- 
ber 9-12. 

Adult Education Association, Fifth Annual Con- 
ference, St. Louis, November 11-13. 

National Council for the Social Studies, 35th An- 
nual Convention, New York, November 24-26. 

National Council of Teachers of English, New 
York City, November 24-26. 

National Council of Geography Teachers, Indian- 
apolis, November 24-26. 

National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, 
Annual Convention, Chicago, November 28-30. 

White House Conference on Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C., November 28-December 1. 

National School Service Institute, 39th Annual 
Convention, Chicago, November 28-December 
a 

DECEMBER 


American Vocational Association, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, December 5-9. 

National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
NEA, Sixteenth Christmas Meeting, Washing- 
ton, D. C., December 27-29. 

National Science Teachers Association, NEA, Win- 
ter Regional Conference, Atlanta, December 
27-30. 

JANUARY 


National Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools, Sixth Annual Dinner, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York City, January 9. 
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Full of Common Sense 

The article, “Working With the Press” in the January 
issue of Pat DeLta Kappan is enlightening, full of com- 
mon sense, and should do a lot of good.—Earl H. Han- 
son (Beta 1250). 


Requests Permission to Reprint 


In spite of the volume of printed matter on the subject 
(desegregation ), nowhere, to my knowledge, has it been 
assembled in any systematic fashion. . . . I have been 
collecting and assembling it in an organized manner to 
form a book of readings, tentatively called Segregation 
and Desegregation in the Schools of the United States. I 
ask your permission to reprint the following articles from 
Put De_ta Kappan, “Blunting One Horn of a Dilemma,” 
“What if Segregation Is Abolished?,” and “Negroes in 
Southern Graduate Education.”—Gladyce H. Bradley, 
professor of education, Morgan State College, Baltimore, 


Maryland. 


Likes It as It Now Is 


Have had a few moments to get caught up and find 
my pledge for the building fund is due. Here is $35. I 
hope it will help. I was amazed to find that the national 
average so far is way below this figure. It may be that 
later I can do a little bit more. 

I like Pot Detta Kappan as it now is. Good stuff.— 
Philip Lovejoy (Omega 117), secretary emeritus, Rotary 
International. 


Are Keeping Kappan Broad 


To love more one must know more and the more he 
knows the more he loves. The more one loves things out- 
side himself the less he cares about his own personal 
interests. He gets lost in trees, birds, flowers, history, 
people, causes, beauty, the stars, dogs, and other fine 
things. You are keeping Pat Detta Kappan broad and 
that is the most important thing to do.—Louis J. Hen- 
rich (Pi 23). 


A “Top Notch” Educational Magazine 


May I say that your efforts in making Pat Detta Kap- 
PAN a “top notch” educational magazine have been most 
successful.—D. J. Guzzetta (Alpha Psi 334). 


Does Not Agree With van den Haag 


If this article (van den Haag) is to become a guide for 
university and college boards and for boards of educa- 
tion in our public schools, you can expect every teacher 
in America to be called before the board each year to 
affirm or to deny being a communist. Surely we do not 
approve such a procedure.—Charles A. Lee (Beta Iota 
88, Beta Field). 


It Deserved Its Place! 


I was delighted with the way you set up my article 
and of course was greatly complimented by its position. 
I have received many nice comments from brothers here 
and also a few “fan” letters from the field.—Courtenay 
Monsen (Alpha Chi 1070 and Eta Field). 


November, 1955 


30 Years’ Experience Sometimes Count 


As usual, I quickly scanned the issues you sent me; 
and, as usual, I sighed with envy at the ease with which 
you make plain, ordinary type look so fine on the page, 
Me, now, I have to stash pictures all over a page to make 
it inviting]—Alan C. Lloyd (Xi 516), editor, Business 
Teacher Magazine. 


Need No Preconceived Notions 


The magazine has been publishing some excellent 
articles. . . . It is with great pleasure that I note your 
comments regarding the need for clarity of thinking 
rather than blindly following a defensive or pinkish line. 
I am certain that a high percentage of educators would 
respond to a logical presentation of the challenging prob. 
lems that confront us with no preconceived notions or 
lines to determine a slant. You have my enthusiastic sup. 
port and my best wishes for success in making Pur Dery 
Kappan a real leader among educational magazines,— 
Henry R. Spiess (Delta 405, Xi Field). 


Proud of His Fraternity 


I read each issue of Par Detta Kappan with great 
interest. The high quality and scholarship of our maga- 
zine makes me proud of the fraternity. My sincere con- 
gratulations to you and those who have done so much 
to make it such a fine magazine.—Lewis O. Turner 
(Alpha Beta 551). 


The World Should Be Man’s Oyster 


Science is quantitative and qualitative. There is a 
poetical, musical, artistic, super-scientific approach to 
life that surpasses the scientific qualitative-quantitative 
approach. You will find nothing in Faust about a little 
old man sitting on a “pottie” or a Comma combing his 
hair. What you do find is Life as seen through the eyes 
of a dying man. Goethe would not let Faust be pub- 
lished during his lifetime. But Faust continues the 
Goethe universality of greatness that should be what a 
man, every man, truly is when properly developed. | 
know a gardener who has iris plants ten feet tall. He 
has them in a lath house and they grow in his garden 
the year round. His clump must be almost as old as he 
is for he has reared his family around his beautiful pool. 
But his plants show what can be done with ideal care. 
When will we think in terms of ideals with respect to 
children and what they can become when given ideal 
care? What do we really want if not a man who is 9 
much a part of the universe that it all belongs to him; 
it is his child, his thing to love and observe; to grow in 
every facet from atom to star? When a man identifies 
himself with the universe he sees his place clearly and 
is most happy to do his share toward keeping it colorful 
and alive, as he found it.—Louis J. Henrich (Pi 23). 


Translations Offered 


I represent Deltion, the official publication of the 
Christian Association of Greece. I am a Harvard gradu- 
ate, and read Put De_ta Kappan. The Greek educator 
would appreciate it, and I would be very happy if, 
an exchange basis, we could receive Pat DELTA KapPaN 
for our own magazine, Deltion. 

In addition, we shall be very glad to print translations 
of articles from your publications and to send } 
tions of articles from Deltion which are of interest to 
your readers.—George Verrios, principal, Greek Pe 
rochial School, Cambridge, Mass. 














Headquarters Building Fund 


Contributions as of October 1, 1955 


Amounts 


Given 


$1 


Miscellaneous 


Number of 


Contributors 


449 
360 
212 
110 
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254 


Amounts 
in Dollars 


$ 449.00 
720.00 
636.00 
440.00 

6,410.00 
5,262.00 
497.00 
384.00 
297.00 
10,330.00 
55.00 
276.00 
52.00 
98.00 


2,300.00 

151.00 
1,000.00 
4,014.43 


The Goal 
$150,000.00 


ARE YOU IN THIS GROUP? 








27% of Goal 
Reached on 

















Oct. 1, 1955 


$41,141.38 


Totals 5113 
Chapters Leading in Total Contributions 


Campus Field 
Alpha—Indiana Epsilon— Los Angeles 
Zeta—Chicago Alpha—San Francisco 
Alpha Mu—Colorado Xi—Sacramento 


Alpha Chi—Los Angeles Nu—Chicago 
Alpha Epsilon— USC Alpha Epsilon— Hammond, Ind. 
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Announcing Publication of the NEW 


Research Studies in Education—1954 


SECTION I—Doctoral Dissertations, Reports, and Field Studies Completed in 1954 
SECTION II—Doctoral Dissertations, Reports, and Field Studies Under Way in 1954 
Both Sections compiled by Stanley B. Brown and Mary Louise Lyda of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. 
SECTION IlI—Research Methods Bibliography. 
Compiled by Carter V. Good of the University of Cincinnati. 


Research Studies in Education—1954 


continues the series of classified listings of educational research formerly published in Pat Dexta 
Kappan and later by Beta Delta Chapter (University of Colorado) of Phi Delta Kappa, and the 
1953 edition published last April as Research Studies in Education— 1953. 


OUT NOVEMBER 1 


The 1954 Edition contains 100 pages and paper cover, including 82 pages of listings classified 
under more than 40 library-approved subdivisions, complete with author's name, title of study, 
and institution where undertaken, plus eight pages of Research Methods Bibliography. Research 
Studies in Education—1954 will be an invaluable research tool for general and education li- 
braries, departments of education, professors of education, graduate students, and educational 
researchers in general. 


Send your order to 


PHI DELTA KAPPA 
Eighth and Union 
Bloomington, Indiana 


ORDER NOW—$3.50 POSTPAID 


(or $3.00 per copy if payment accompanies order ) 


Publication of the Research Studies in Education Series is expected to be a continuing activity of 
Phi Delta Kappa. The 1955 edition is now in process of compilation. Its publication is dependent upon 
sales of the 1953 and 1954 editions. Copies of the 1953 edition are also available at the above prices. 














